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GOLD & SILVER 


O see the exhibition of gold and silver plate organised 

by Sir Philip Sassoon in aid of the Royal Northern 

Hospital is, if one thinks of what it represents, 

an overwhelming experience. Setting aside the 
artistic aspect of it—the remarkable survey it provides of 
craftsmen’s technique and the tastes of past ages—we 
have there a fabulous hoard of the precious metals that 
calls to mind the treasure houses of myth and faery. From 
the dawn of history such a glittering vision as this has been 
at the back of every human ambition. Of this yellow 
metal the bones of mankind’s history are made. ‘To find 
it, the first journeys into the unknown have been under- 
taken ; to win it, untiring ingenuity and countless lives 
been expended. For much less than is collected in this 
London house nations have warred and crowns been 
overthrown and the map of the world re-shaped, but, 
in a great measure, shaped in the first instance. Our 
thoughts may go back to the forgotten age when the 
presence of gold in what is now Ireland drew men in ships 
from the eastern Mediterranean. At least one school of 
archeologists consider that the most ancient of English 
monuments, Stonehenge, was the work of the same 
Mycenians who built the treasure house of Atreus and, 
it may be, stormed the walls of Ilion. Homeric gold 
had to come from somewhere, and there is much to support 
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the view that some of it came from these islands. ‘The 
collection of prehistoric gold objects at Dublin shows 
not only how rich the country was, but the skill of its 
inhabitants. 

Wealth, in these days, has come to be an abstraction, 
Like beauty, like truth, like the soul, we are able to conceive 
it independent of matter. We are too familiar y ith 
eccentric millionaires who dress shabbily and _ possess 
nothing but pieces of paper with figures on them to 
associate wealth necessarily with splendour. Yet, no: so 
long ago, the presence of so much of the precious nr. ‘al 
in one place might well have inflamed the passion. of 
the populace, as small quantities of it still engage the vit 
of thieves. But the civilised man is able to regar: all 
this treasure as so much beauty, with scarcely a the: -ht 
of its intrinsic worth. Wealth has come to be so abs ict 
a notion, indeed, that the goldsmith, who used to «© ‘ist 
on the fashioning of wealth into vessels, is near to b ng 
thrown out of employment. This age can show nothir - to 
compare with the exquisite art of the past ages represe ‘ed 
in this collection. It is this aspect of the exhibition at 
is, perhaps, the most impressive. In order to acc cire 
the precious metal of which these gorgeous objects \ ere 
to be fashioned, men were stimulated into enacting Eng ish 
history. The swagger of the scrolls and tracery, the su; erb 
grace of form in cup and bowl and ewer, the exquisite 
artistry in chasing and engraving are, considered thus, the 
crystallisation of the lives of millions and millions of our 
dead forefathers. ‘There was an ecstasy of pride in the 
art of the goldsmith in those days, when he knew that his 
material was the price of life. 

That this view of the ethics of gold and silver is not 
fantastic—not the dream of an imagination unbalanced 
by the sight of so much glitter—is surely proved if we 
mark when the craft declined. After the middle of the 
eighteenth century the vigour went out of the modelling 
and design of plate,and by 1820 the art was, to all intents, 
dead. That half century saw the dawn of modern 
economics. Wealth was beginning to become an abstrac- 
tion, and men began to doubt whether the possession of 
gold and silver was really the height of achievement. ‘The 
goldsmith’s heart was chilled. In the chaste designs 
emanating from those admirable Scottish brothers, the 
Adams, a high-minded elegance succeeds the rococo of 
Paul Lamerie. Before him the artificers of the Britannia- 
standard epoch had used silver with a majestic ponderous- 
ness which has never been equalled before or since. The 
tankards of Marlborough’s time, the wine cisterns of 
Walpole’s—did honourable gentlemen ever drink more 
worthily than from them? The plate of the Merry 
Monarch luxuriates in roses and swirling vine leaves. 
We have but to turn to Pepys and Evelyn to hear |.ow 
frankly men displayed and coveted a richly wrought cup 
at that time. A phase of modesty overtook the smith 
before the Civil Wars—but rather from exhaustion tan 
shame, after the orgies of ostentation of Elizabeth’s «id 
James’s reign. The efforts being made to-day to 
produce original work are unimpressive, above all bec: use 
they show no sign of healthy vulgar pride. The g:‘d- 
smith has no conviction that he is, with his fing:rs, 
making glory. He aims at grace, simplicity, truth to 
function, and heaven knows what other ideals, mo: ly 
admirable, but of insignificance beside the old realy: 
that gold is the lodestone of life, its possession joy 1d 
success, its handling the height of material well-be °g. 
That is the root of good design in gold and silver. Whe* er 
the objects were of ecclesiastical or secular purpose, t! °it 
material was held to be the most powerful thing in 1¢ 
world, and that knowledge inspired the artist. 





Our Frontispiece 
€ frontispiece this week is a new portrait of Sir William 
Orpen, K.B.E., R.A. Sir William Orpen was elected an 
A.R.A. in 1917, R. A. in 1919, and President of the Ro) al 
Society of Portrait Painters in 1923. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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‘HERE must have been very many people who 
went to take a last fond farewell this week of 
the Exhibition of Dutch Art at Burlington 
House. Such an august assembly of the great 

Dutc. Masters, we may be quite certain, will not be 
gathe ed together again in our generation, so that our 
feelin.-s at their forthcoming dispersal are like those 
we experience at the loss of old friends. Although it 
is on y two months since the collection was opened, 
to those who have visited it often it has acquired an 
individuality of its own, so harmonious and well ordered 
has beenits arrangement. Many of us still have a complete 
mental photograph of the rooms at Burlington House 
two years ago when they contained the distinguished 
company of great Flemish Masters, and now we shall be 
able to visualise them filled with this second and equally 
distinguished throng. It is needless to talk about the 
success of the exhibition, which more than a fortnight 
ago had been visited by 165,000 people, or 15,000 more 
than went to see the Flemish Exhibition. We can only 
exptess our gratitude once again for the generosity of 
private owners and public institutions, both in our own 
country and abroad, who lent of their best to make of the 
exhibition a life-long possession to treasure in the mind, 
and, at the same time, we may hope that the Government 
will soon make it possible for our own gallerizs to return 
the courtesies so willingly shown us by foreign countries. 


LAST week the art world lost one of its greatest experts 

with the death, at the advanced age of eighty-three, 
of Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, the former General Director 
of Prussian Museums. To the general public Bode’s 
name is familiar from the celebrated incident of the wax 
bust which, in October, 1909, he bought for the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum as an authentic work of Leonardo. 
When, three weeks later, a letter in the Times asserted that 
it was not an antique at all, but had been made by Richard 
Cockle Lucas, a skilful nineteenth century copyist, and, 
some time after, the truth of the statement was proved 
by finding inside the bust a piece of a Victorian bedspread, 
Bode alone remained unconvinced, and appeared in a 
somewhat ridiculous light by obstinately maintaining it 
to be venuine. The notoriety, however, he received from 
this incident only showed the respect which his profound 
know! dge had won for him. All over the world his name 
was tevered and his opinion sought by connoisseurs on 
all miiters of art. His contributions to the literature 
of pa’ iting were encyclopedic, his great catalogue and 
mono;aph on Rembrandt being the most exhaustive work 
ever ¢ voted to one particular artist. The Kaiser Friedrich 
Muse’ m under his care was transformed from a second- 
tate c lection into one of the greatest museums in Europe, 
and h continued to be its director right up till when he 
died | st week. His death means the loss of a grand old 
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man, who carries away with him a knowledge of art that 
probably has never been equalled. 


‘TO many generations of Cambridge men who are not 

now so young as they would like to be the death of 
Mr. Charles Pigg at the age of seventy-two will bring at 
once many regrets and many pleasant memories. It may 
safely be said that no man has ever had in his day a wider 
circle of undergraduate acquaintance; no one has ever 
been better able to command perfect familiarity and perfect 
respect from younger men. Mr. Pigg was a good cricketer ; 
he just missed the “‘ blue ”’ that fell to his twin brother 
Herbert, in the great days of Cambridge cricket at the end 
of the ’seventies. Later he took to golf, and, besides being 
a very sound and steady player, he was for years the secretary 
and guardian angel of the University Golf Club. Games 
brought him many friends, but still more came to him 
because he was foi years the most popular of all the 
coaches who helped people to defeat the examiners in the 
quest of an ordinary degree. It was hard work, for his 
pupils were, for the most part, very agreeable but very idle 
young gentlemen, who would neglect to “look up” just 
those two or three crucial questions which their coach, with 
an intuition almost amounting to genius, had begged them 
not to forget. Mr. Pigg gave himself unsparingly to his 
task, and if his pupils did not always repay him by assiduous 
study, they did so by giving him their confidences, asking 
his advice in their scrapes and remembering him with a 
genuine and iasting affection. 


THE LOVER EXHORTS DEATH. 
Death, though we win, when you're revenged at last 
Play the good knight and do not come in hate ; 
Turn and, remembering courteous warfare past, 
Give comfort to the one you leave to wait. 
Speak of eternal sacraments we made 
Of winds and hilltops: say that from our laughter 
Folly, grown lordly, took the accolade : 
Own, roads we trod will lame you ever after. 
Say we wore passion like proud heraldry, 
Bearing a splendour through the courts of night, 
Yet parted calm, as sunset silently 
Shuts up in beauty the accomplished light. 
Tell how we missed the flesh and spirit’s strife 
3ecause our love had room to hold our life. 


E. M. CHALLANS. 


“THE expert witness is not, as a rule, a particularly popular 

figure, but he is a human being, with the right to be 
reasonably protected, and most people will have consicer- 
able sympathy with Sir Joseph Duveen, who has lately 
been the defendant in a surprising lawsuit in America. 
Mrs. Hahn of Kansas City had a picture, “ La Belle 
Ferroniére,” which she said was by Leonardo, and as 
such she proposed to sell it to the museum of her native 
town. Sir Joseph, whose opinion is certainly entitled 
to respect, said it was a copy, whereupon Mrs. Hahn 
brought an action for £100,000 damages for “ slander of 
title.’ What is more, she came within measurable distance 
of success, for the jury desired to give her some damages, 
while expressing a “‘ reasonable doubt ”’ as to the picture’s 
authenticity. As they were not allowed thus to stultify 
themselves, they disagreed, and that, so far, is the end of 
the case. It is said that there were nine jurymen to three 
in the plaintiff’s favour. Probably, the view of those 
nine was, in effect, that of the gentleman discussing the 
Tichborne case, in an old Punch, who said that he did 
not care whether the claimant was Orton or Castro or 
Tichborne or who he was, but he did not like to see a 
poor man kept out of his rights. 


T is curious that the London General Omnibus Company, 
so particular about the appearance of its "buses, is not 
more particular about labelling them. Fore and aft, a "bus 
leaves us no doubt as to its destination, but, broadside on, 
it simply presents two ranges of glass windows with an 
advertisement between, and nothing to catch the eye as an 
indication where it is going. If ’buses followed the example 
of trams and carried a board below their windows giving 
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the main places along their route, there would be none of 
the craning of necks and badgering of conductors by would- 
be passengers to know the ’bus’s destination. But even, 
failing this, the plain number clearly shown on the side of 
the ’bus would be enough to tell most people what they 
want to know. A similar cause of annoyance to this is 
the inability to read the names of the stations one passes 
through in a train. It would be the simplest matter, as 
we have urged before, for the railway companies to erect 
the boards giving the name of the station in an oblique 
line to the direction of the train, so that one could read it 
in ease from the carriage window. On the Continent 
they are more particular about little details of this kind, 
which, though details, none the less affect the comfort of 
the general public. 


MOST producers of plays have been found to 

agree with Charles Lamb’s dictum that “the Lear 
of Shakespeare can never be acted.” Of all the great 
tragedies, it is the most difficult to stage, and for that 
reason performances of it are very seldom attempted. The 
Cambridge Marlowe Society has, therefore, been very 
courageous in choosing it for its annual performance 
this year. Not only are there technical difficulties to 
contend with—the putting out of Gloucester’s eyes and 
Lear’s supposed fall from Dover Cliff are instances— 
but the vast issues exceeding all bounds of time and space 
seem to make a stage presentation ridiculous. Where, 
however, space is no consideration, it is immaterial how 
confined may be the setting, and the small stage of the 
A.D.C, theatre is, perhaps, an advantage, because it enables 
a straightforward performance in which the whole interest 
is centred in the acting. The Marlowe Society has given 
a really fine interpretation of the play, in which the level 
of acting is extraordinarily high, and it is to be con- 
gratulated on its good taste and good sense in avoiding 
any of the freakish experiments which we have almost 
come to regard as inseparable from a modern Shakespearean 
production. Cambridge tradition still finds it necessary 
for the part of Cordelia to be taken by an undergraduate, 
but many people will be glad to hear that the A.D.C., in 
its next performances, has at last consented to give women 
actors a “trial,” at any rate for a year. 


HE accuracy of Dickens’s descriptions of people and 
processes connected with the law is seldom in need 
of proof. There are, it is true, one or two examples of 
what may be termed poetic licence in the trial in Pickwick. 
Mr. Skimpin would not have been allowed to cross-examine 
his own witnesses as he did, and Mr. Serjeant Snubbin 
would not have entrusted Mr. Winkle to the hands of his 
incompetent junior Mr. Phunky; but it is obvious that 
Dickens deliberately allowed himself these lapses in order 
to add to the general gaiety. A more serious question has 
recently been raised by a correspondent in the Times, 
who wanted to know why Dodson and Fogg did not attach 
Mr. Pickwick’s estate in order to get their costs. A learned 
lawyer has given the answer and vindicated Dickens by 
pointing out that in those days money, stocks, shares and 
so on could not be taken in execution, and bankruptcy 
proceedings could only be taken against traders. Mr. 
Pickwick had no land, and lived in lodgings; he was not 
a trader, having, as his counse! stated, retired from business ; 
and his “* considerable independent property ”’ was, no doubt, 
invested in stocks. So, if he had kept his resolution never 
to pay their costs, the villains of Freeman’s Court would 
have gone wanting. 


HIS week sees the beginning of the fifth and last Test 
match, and although, now that the rubber is won, 

the suspense of waiting for the morning’s news will not 
be what it was, there will still be excitement and to spare. 
We have grown legitimately greedy after our victories, we 
now want to win all five matches and so make of it what 
Mr. Peggotty might have called a “ merrygorounder.” 
It will probably be a hard task, since, for the moment, 
our men seem to be a little jaded with hard work and hot 
weather ; but they ought to be able to do again what 
they have done so gallantly four times in succession. Let 
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us hope that the senseless and unmannerly “ barracking ” 
at Melbourne will not cast a shadow over this coming back, 
It is impossible not to feel incensed at such behaviour, 
as at the almost equally disgusting treatment of Duckworth 
by a section of the crowd in previous matches ; bu: we 
must recollect that it is only a section, and that probably 
a very small one, though capable of a great deal of noise, 
For hooligans who so conduct themselves there is abso’: :tely 
nothing to be said ; it is absurd to advance as an e:cuse 
that they are only desperately keen and can sometimes ‘reat 
their own men in the same way, But it would be ev, ally 
absurd to condemn Australian spectators in gener. for 
the excesses of a few, and the cheering of Larwood | the 
whole crowd on the day following the incident © ows 
what the great body of cricketers thought of it. 


HE yacht Sunbeam is so widely famous that innum: ‘able 
ship lovers will have heard with regret the new. that 
she is to be broken up. This historic vessel seen.d to 
bridge the widening gap between the golden age « ° sail 
and the steam or motor driven craft of to-day. Alt ough 
the old Sunbeam has a small auxiliary engine, her many 
long deep-water passages have been made unde: sail, 
and it is as a lovely example of the grace of sail an: spar 
that she will be remembered by all who cherish the tra: ition. 
Since she was built in 1874 this veteran of the oceans has 
travelled more than a half-million miles, voyaging in the 
remotest seas and visiting the most outlandish ports. The 
old Sunbeam has been fortunate in her owners. Lord 
Brassey, for whom she was built and with whom she was 
the longest associated, was a grand old sailor; and the 
books in which he and Lady Brassey described the voyages 
of the Sunbeam are among the classics of sea travel. Sir 
Walter Runciman, into whose ownership she passed after 
her war service, is a sail-trained and sail-loving seaman, 
whose affection for his fine old ship has become a proverb 
among yachtsmen. 


THE MASK. 
As the bars of the sunset shimmer 
In the smouldering winter dusk, 
There’s the hint of a sudden glimmer 
And the gleam of a naked tusk, 
Where the mask, with its curled lips grinning, 
As it flops at the saddle’s side, 
Marks the end of a sinner’s sinning, 
And the sum of a huntsman’s pride. 


As the flames from the fireplace flicker 
On the wall where the trophies hang, 
And the shadows are leaping quicker, 
There’s the glint of a naked fang, 
Where the mask in its mounted glory 
Seems to grin, with a scornful pride, 
At the often-repeated story 


Of the day when a good fox died. 
BG, 


WARM sun and clear sky at the week-end :|most 

reproduced Swiss conditions so far as the pj. asures 
attendant on skating were concerned. At Virginia Water 
one could skate for two miles without interruptio’ over 
slushy but tolerable ice, then bask in the warmth, st. tched 
on dry moss and leaves beneath the trees. Con tions 
seem to have been equally pleasant all over the ci :ntry. 
In the Lake District the warmth was sufficient to p duce 
a rapid thaw, races had to be abandoned, and 50,000 »zople 
on Windermere were gradually informed that the : > was 
unsafe. Nevertheless, they seem to have contin: :d to 
enjoy themselves far into the night by searchlight. After 
three weeks of frost unparalleled for over thirty years 
we seem at last to be getting back to normal March weather. 
But express trains are still disappearing in the blizards 
of Thessaly, and motor cars still trekking over the Zayder 
Zee. Copenhagen has been made accessible by ice, 4 
Charles X and his Swedish army found it in 1656. since 
when the phenomenon has not been repeated. But, sun 
ourselves as we may, another blight may have coiie out 
of the east before these lines are in print and put the spring 
back till the end of the month. 
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A FABULOUS HOARD OF PRECIOUS 
METALS 


HE exhibition of old English silver which opened on 
Tuesday last at Sir Philip Sassoon’s house, 25, Park 
Lane, is amazing both in quantity and quality. Here 
have been amassed treasures from every source: Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York have contributed ; the livery companies of the City of 
London, the Corporation of Norwich and other public bodies 
have lent of their best; several very choice pieces have come 
from churches. The old wealthy families have sent their heir- 
looms, while a large number of private collectors have added 
their finest. Some eight hundred items are enumerated in the 
catalogue, from which it may be inferred that never before has 
such a wealth of English silver been brought together. It may 
b. confidently hoped that, from the contemplation of this mass 
of beautiful craftsmanship in silver, English people, who have 
b-en so reluctant to admit it in the past, will now be convinced 
{ it this great art of silversmithing, which has flourished in this 
c untry for at least a thousand years, has produced work which, 
{.r sheer beauty and high technical skill, may, without exaggera- 
t on, be considered the finest in the world. Look where you will 
i the exhibition, whatever period you may be interested in, 
1 cannot fail to be impressed with the high outstanding excel- 
ce of the workmanship, the gracefulness of the designs, and 
appropriateness of the decoration. 
The whole history of the art may be traced from the four- 
t. nth century down to the early years of the nineteenth century, 
« ditis easy to distinguish the most prolific periods : the changes 
© style due to various influences may be clearly noted, while 
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1—THE HOWARD GRACE CUP. LONDON, 1525. 
Height 12$ins. The bowl of ivory; pearl and ruby enrichment. 
Lent by the Duchess of Norfolk. 





the evolution of old vessels and the introduction of new forms 
witness to changes in civic and domestic customs and usages. 
Naturally enough, the connoisseur will be drawn to the work 
of medieval days, and he will find a goodly number of vessels 
attractive in form and decoration, reminiscent of the time when 
the silver most prized on the Continent was that ‘‘en fagon 
d’Angleterre.’”’ The oldest object is the mounted horn of the 
fourteenth century from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; 
the same college also contributes a number of mazer bowls, 
including the celebrated ‘‘Swan”’ mazer (Fig. 4). An interest- 
ing beaker of 1496, lent by Lady Louis Mountbatten and the 
executors of the late Sir Ernest Cassel, has a curious decora- 
tion like nails on the outside, which sets us wondering why its 
original owner should have preferred this strange ornament. 
Of pre-Reformation ecclesiastical plate there is the pax from 
New College, Oxford, the unique survival in silver of a once 
common object ; analms dish of 1524 from St. Magnus the Martyr, 
London Bridge; a dish of 1518 from St. Mary Woolnoth ; 
and a communion cup of 1543 from St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. 
The prolific period of the sixteenth century finds full repre- 
sentation. The Howard Grace cup, sometimes called Thomas a 
Beckett’s cup, an ivory vessel with rich mounting of silver-gilt 
dating from 1525, comes from the Duchess of Norfolk (Fig. 1). 
A charming Edward VI salt, of exquisite finish, is exhibited 
by an anonymous lender (Fig. 3). Baron and Baroness 
Schréder lend a wonderful crystal cup with silver-gilt mounts 
of 1554 (Fig. 2), and a superb crystal ewer with fine mounts of 
slightly laterdate. A curious salt cellar of crystal and silver-gilt 





2—A CUP AND COVER OF CRYSTAL AND SILVER-GILT. 
LONDON, 1554. Height 11}ins. Lent by the Baron and Baroness 
Bruno Schréder. 
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set with gems, dating from 1577, comes from Sir John Noble, Bt. ; 
it was formerly the property of Stonyhurst College. Two 
magnificent font-shaped cups of 1561 are lent by the Corpora- 
tion of Norwich, together with the Reade salt and the 
Peter Peterson tazza. A number of rose-water ewers and dishes 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries are included, 
among them the wonderful pieces of 1545 from Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and the Norwich vessels of 1619. The 
Elizabethan period is further represented by fine tazzas, silver- 
mounted earthenware jugs, tankards, and a good number of 
salts of cylindrical and other forms. Archbishop Parker's 
gifts to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, form an attractive 
group, and suggest study and research. A fruit basket of 1597, 
a very early piece of its kind, is lent by Mr. S. J. Phillips. These 
are but a few of the great mass of objects dating from the spacious 
days of Elizabeth. 








3—STANDING SALT OF CRYSTAL AND SILVER-GILT. 
London, 1549. Height about 6}ins. 


Passing to the seventeenth century, a number of steeple 
and other large standing cups are found, among them the 
Marquess of Bath’s great vessel of 1627, embossed with the rose 
of England, the thistle of Scotland, the harp of Ireland and the 
fleur-de-lis of France (Fig. 5). The cup of the Blacksmiths’ 
Company and the Bacon cup are included ; and attention must 
be drawn to the rare and beautiful mother-o’-pearl dish with 
deep silver-gilt rim, dating from 1621 (Fig. 6), the property of 
Mrs. David Gubbay, to whose untiring efforts the exhibition is 
greatly indebted. ° A charming group of silver-gilt wine and 
grace cups will be much admired, and an equally attractive 
case of simple objects in plain silver, in the centre of which is 
a Cromwellian porringer and cover of about 1650: this group 
will afford pleasure to those who prefer plain work in which 
the natural beauty of the metal can have its full value. 

The hundred years following the Restoration of Charles II 
are represented by a bewildering mass of beautiful objects. 
Every known form is to be found, and the work of all the cele- 
brated silversmiths of that period is well represented. The 





4.—MAZER, containing a tubular pillar surmounted by a swa» 
Width sins. Presented to Corpus Christi College, Cambridg  , 
circa 1384. 










































5.—STANDING CUP, said to be connected with Lord Keepc! 
Coventry’s seal. Height 28ins. 1627. Lent by the Marquess 
of Bath. 
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treasures of Knole 
have been freely 
lent by Lord Sack- 
ville : they include 
a silver table,great 
silver Mirrors, 
sconces, sets “of 
vases, and many 
other pieces, all in 
the sumptuousand 
elaborate style of 
the period, the 
accurate reflection 
of the luxurious 
spirit of the age. 
They recall the 
astonishment of 
John Evelyn on 
seei 1g similar rich 
work in the 
Du ness of Ports- 
mo th’s apart- 
me ts, or in the 
Du hess of Arling- 
to..’s drawing- 
rov:n at Goring 
Hc ise: but we 
ne not echo 
his ad reflection : 
“: this excess of 
su’ rfluity were 
we now arrived, 
an that not only 
at Court, but 
aln »stuniversally, 
evi to wanton- 
nes and profu- 
sio:..”’ A remark- 
ab! » feature of the 
ex! bition is the 
lar;e number of toilet services, each consisting of twenty or more 
pie-es, dating from the late seventeenth or early eighteenth cen- 
turies. They show a great variety of treatment: one of the most 
fascinating, lent by Mrs. Gubbay, is decorated with engraved 
subjects in Chinese style ; a simpler one, of silver-gilt, lent by 
Miss Faith Moore, has borders of fluted ornament and gadroons ; 
a third, the property of the Duke of Portland, is covered with 
foliage decoration in relief enclosing classical scenes and figures ; 
a fourth, lent by Viscountess Cowdray, is covered with very 
delicate ornament in slight relief showing the influence of the 
French refugee silversmiths in this country ; and yet another of 
silver-gilt richly vepoussé is lent by Lord Brownlow. A number 
of handsome decorated toilet boxes of 1758 have been graciously 
lent by Her Majesty the Queen. 

The Duke of Portland exhibits a noble group covering 
the period from the Restoration to the end of the reign of Queen 
Anne. Prominent exhibits are several huge wine cisterns 
from Earl Spencer and other noblemen. Among Lord Brownlow’s 
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6—FRUIT DISH INLAID WITH MOTHER-O’-PEARL. LONDON, 1621. 
Width 13}ins. Lent by Mrs. David Gubbay. this manner con- 
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contributions are 
a handsome set of 
four silver-gilt 
pilgrim bottles, 
and a group of 
sconces, probably 
the largest that 
has survived in 
any one house. A 
pleasing and rare 
exhibit is found in 
the many pairs of 
table candlesticks 
of the Charles II 
period. 

The plain rose- 
water ewers and 
dishes of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury find repre- 
sentation, and the 
more sumptuous 
helmet -shaped 
ewers of the early 
eighteenthcentury 
are in abundance, 
each accompanied 
by its salver, and 
both enriched with 
fine cut-card orna- 
ment or with 
decoration in 
Louis XIV style. 
The great number 
of two-handled 
loving-cups and 
other objects 
richly decoratedin 


stitute a superb 
feature of the exhibition. By way of contrast there are shown a 
great variety of simpler objects connected with social and domestic 
life, such as tea-kettles, tea and coffee pots, caddies, casters 
and salvers. This period of civic and domestic comfort and 
content is more fully represented than any other. 

Lastly, it is of interest to see a few pieces of the early nine- 
teenth century when craftsmanship had not begun to deteriorate : 
a set of plain silver boxes with gadroon borders of 1820, and a 
charming tea-set of 1807, have been lent by Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

The exhibition, in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital, of 
which Sir Philip Sassoon is the hon. treasurer, will also have the 
happy effect of increasing the growing interest in old English 
silver already excited by the exhibitions at the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, and at Lansdowne House. t is an artistic 
industry of which Englishmen may be justly proud, which, 
after many years, is now beginning to receive the recognition 
so long deserved but so long withheld. W. W. Watts. 


= 


; 7A PUNCHBOWL, ENGRAVED IN THE MANNER OF HOGARTH. BY PAUL LAMERIE, 1723. 
W ith 13}ins., weight 140 0z., 3dwt. One side shows a company of eleven men walking along a sea front on their way to a club feast, 
In cribed “‘ Amicitia Perpetua.” On the other side, the eleven sit at table and the chairman proposes the toast, ‘‘ Prosperity to hooks and 


» 


lines, 


suggesting that the friendship club had its basis in fishing. 
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THE HUNTER AND PONY SHOWS 


HE matter which was 

most keenly felt at 

the forty-fifth annual 

Show of the National 

Light Horse Breeding 
Society last week was the 
absence of Their Majesties the 
King and Queen, who usually 
attend on the Wednesday to 
see the parade of details of 
the Royal Artillery and cavalry, 
which is one of the most im- 
portant events of the Show. 
This year the King’s most 
regrettable illness, of course, 
made the visit impossible ; 
but the Duke of York attended 
to represent His Majesty, and 
duly presented the King’s Cup 
to the exhibitor of the best 
stallion. The parade of mili- 
tary details was particularly 
interesting. The R.H.A. 
paraded a gun-team with 


thirteen-pounder, and the R.F.A. 


eighteen-pounder. 





BRIGAND. 


Best Thoroughbred, winner of the King’s Cup. 


paraded a gun-team with 
The cavalry showed some trained troop- 


horses and newly purchased remounts. 


factorily 


and 
Agricultural 


the Pony Show was the u 

doubt during the proceed: gs 
as to whether the progran ne 
was not going to prove ‘oo 
heavy for the two days at ‘he 
disposal of the executive. H) \w- 
ever, all went. off well, «ad 
the younger members of he 
audience especially were hi: \ly 
delighted with everything | at 
took place. The pony p: ys 
an enormously important tt 
in the country life of he 
younger generation, and th: gh 
these trusty friends of yc ith 
may not all be champions, or, 
indeed, ever have attended xny 
more important function 1.1an 
a very local show, the National 
Pony Society really dese ves 
enormous credit for its \. ork 
on behalf of this indispens: ble 
creature. They keep the sian- 
dard of all the breeds sutis- 


their thirtieth annual Show at the 


was remarkable for a _ very noticeable 
improvement in the quality of all classes entered. In the 
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DIRECTOR. 
Champion Hunter. 


The Show itself made it quite clear that the modern 
policy with regard to the King’s 


to be a great success. The 
further policy of changing the 
home of the stallions every 
three years has had the effect 
of distributing good blood all 
over the country, and alto- 
gether has proved an invaluable 
aid in improving the breed of 
light horses. The majority of 
the King’s Premiums were 
awarded on Wednesday to 
horses of reputed staying blood. 
These premiums are each of 
the value of £295, with a 
possible {100 in addition, and 
altogether amounted to £18,300 
of War Office money. Many 
“new ”’ stallions received pre- 
miums at the first time of 
asking, and the judges acknow- 
ledged that their policy was 
to infuse as much fresh blood 
as possible into the stallion 
panel. 

The only difficulty about 





W. A. Rouch. 





Premiums 


is continuing 


HALIL. 


Champion Arab Stallion. 


GORSE BUSH. 
Winner of the Prince of Wales’s Cup for Young Hunters. 


belonging to Captain the 


Copyright 


polo pony stallion class, Malice, an Argentine-bred ches: nut 
Hon. C. K. Greenway, took ‘he 


championship and the Cou» :2Y 
Lire Trophy. The She?! .nd 
ponies showed a_ substay ‘ial 
list of entries, and both «rab 
and Welsh mountain po ies 
were well represented. ‘he 
children’s riding competi’ -2, 
always a_ stoutly conte. ed 
event, was won by Jack | :t- 
ridge as the best boy 1 °°, 
and Peggy Pacey as the st 
girl rider, and both were © re- 
sented with silver cups 2Y 
Princess Arthur of Connau, :1t. 
Good riding is thus no ‘ess 
encouraged than good bree 1g, 
and the true function of ‘he 
children’s pony as a serous 
introduction to horsemans'lip 
is recognised by the Society. 
The afternoon of each «ay 
of the Show was devoted, as 
usual, to sporting competitions, 
such as jumping, musical and 
children’s riding classes. 
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MALICE. ROSINE. 
Cha ‘pion Polo Pony Stallion and winner of Country Lire Cup. Champion Pony Brood Mare. 








PRUDENCE. DAIRYMAID. 
Champion Polo Pony. Champion Polo-bred Pony Riding Classes. 








W. .’. Rouch. HIS KNIBS OF LYNDRIDGE. GROVE WILL-O’-THE-WISP. Copyright. 
Best Mountain and Moorland Pony Stallion. Winner of Greylight Champion Cup for Welsh Mountain Pony Stallions. 
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EARLY SALMON FISHING 





E angl >T who has tried for the first SS) pring salm n Va t =] > anc “4 th > W t ng s alm yn run up from t. sea ze 
H gie 5 O away he 1ce 1 l let e walitl 5 ¢ a 


i i sheer Spartz aE as not had the same severe spell as Sco‘land, 
this year deserves " ee a sien ueig fh cold weather and flood water, and 1 ports 
ee eget — ‘I “ te is tue most water was are still wholly unsatisfactory. Taking it all in all, the early & 
nee prscttrercl “The Tay has shown a few fish, season this year has been extremely disheartening, an not a 
entirely a ‘ b en oie ‘and pa Reece even where only the reports of anglers but the takes of the nets poibig ’ vuths : 
pein ae ade eae rivers floe ice still continues, of the rivers show that the run of fish has not yet begun in 
aoe a. not been sufficient rainfall for a soft flood to clear earnest. 
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B. Beattie THE TAY AS IT WILL BE LATER. Copyright. hol; | 
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WHEN THE 


he angler who has taken water for the season always 
face’ a hazard, forthe run depends not only on the spawning 
seas n of several years ago, but on the weather conditions of the 
seas.n. Modern research points to a very close connection 
betv.cen the degree of river temperature and the run of fish, and 
salnon appear to hang about at the mouths of rivers before 
mak ig up their minds to ascend. This is objectionable in 
two ways — first, 
it delays the 
arrival of the 
tun in the middle 
and higher waters; 
and secondly, it 
means that the 
nets take a _ far 
heavier toll while 
the fish are 
delayed in the 
estuary waters. 

A slow thaw 
and a prolonged 
and gentle 
graduation of 
winter into spring 
is far less_ effec- 
tive than a 
marked warm 
spell and a 
sequence of 
Spates. These 
May not provide 
ideal fishing con- 
ditions during 
their continuance, 
but at least they 
will allow a 
general movement 
of fish up the 
tiver. In a slow 
starting season, 
ifa following 
mild spell occurs, 
the later waters 
do not suffer so 
Much; but if a 
hard winter is 
folluwed by a 
slow. backward 
anc equable 
sprir:, the tide 
of tne whole 
fish 1g season 
May be retarded 
the vhole length 
of tl.» river. 

aster is early 
this year, and, 
in sense, the 


ICE GOES. 


variable as it is in point of date, seems like a fixed occasion. 
The prospects of a good holiday season depend on the weather 
between now and April; and the angler, always an optimist, 
must comfort himself with reports that, from all signs, there is 
in most places a good run of fish waiting to come up. 
If we get continued cold, only the lower reaches will show 
sport, and the deeper pools will only show fish sulking lethargically 
until the water 
reaches just that 
peculiar pitch of 
temperature, 
oxygenation and 
other mysterious 
qualities which 
makes it suit- 
able for the spring 
run. 

The run itself 
may be variable : 
it may bea steady, 
sustained move- 
ment producing a 
relatively early 
and satisfactory 
abundance, or it 
may be one of 
those seasonswhen 
apparently —suc- 
cessive small runs 
take place, and 
there is always 
promise but sel- 
dom real satisfac- 
tion. The experts 
do not, in any 
case, forecast a 
bumper year, but 
they do hope for 
a season which, 
even if belated, 

co ny peal aera eae mas will prove better 
a eh i — in its aggregate 
than last year’s 
disappointing 
record. In general, 
years of hard 
winter have shown 
good late spring 
and summer fish- 
ing; but with a 
climate so notori- 
ously variable as 
our own the angler 
who hopes for the 
earliest fish neces- 
sarily requires a 
double allowance 
of optimism. 


holi lay season, _ A. B. Beattie. ONE WAY OF GETTING OUT TO THEM. Copyright. H. B.C. P. 
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WANTED, A PARTNER! 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


,’ 


HOUGH I often read the “‘ agony column,” it is not 
with any personal interest or expectations. Nobody 
ever begs me, by my initials, to return, when all will 
be forgiven; and the lady of title who is ready to 
introduce people into the best society is not, I am aware, 
setting her cap at such as me. A day or two ago, however, I 
came across something that for a moment excited me. I care- 
fully copied it out, and here it is: 
ENTLEMAN, MIDDLE-AGED, Handicap 18, 
wishes to meet another as partner twice a 
week. Must be fond of motoring and bridge. 
Will pay expenses. 

The last three words were decidedly alluring, and at first 
I thought I might fill the bill. I was middle-aged and, though 
my handicap has not yet risen quite to eighteen, owing, no doubt, 
to the misplaced leniency of old friends on the handicapping 
committee, I might be able to help the advertiser along in a 
foursome. But then, I had to be fond of bridge, and that was 
fatal. I am not fond of it; and, even if I could be converted, 
an experience of other partners in bygone years tells me that 
no middle-aged gentleman could possibly be fond of my bridge. 
My personal ambitions are, therefore, dead, and all I can do is 
to amuse myself by imagining the advertiser and his chosen 
companion flying about the country from course to course, 
having some excellent lunches and sitting down after tea to 
a long series of rubbers. 

The advertiser should go to the course where I have lately 
been playing, under the shadow of the Pyrenees. He would 
find no lack of choice. A great many of the golfers there are 
middle-aged, and have handicaps of the right dimensions ; I 
should describe their handicaps, indeed, not as “ eighteen,” 
but rather as “‘ from eighteen.” Moreover, they are nearly 
all of them very fond of bridge, for, except when they go to 
essay something more dashing at the Casino, they occupy 
many no doubt pleasant hours of every day over that absorbing 
game. I do not suppose that they would have any insuperable 
objection to having their expenses paid by a kind patron and 
partner. 

I may, of course, be wrong in thinking that what is required 
is another gentleman with a handicap of eighteen. The appeal 
does not positively say so, and it may be that what this lonely 
golfer really has in mind is a champion who shall pull him 
along in foursomes or even in four-ball matches. I seem to 
remember, a good many years ago in Wales, a gentleman with 
a fine big handicap who boasted that he and Mr. Hilton had 
never been beaten in a four-ball match. That might very well 
be, for at that time Mr. Hilton made a habit of winning the 
Town Bowl at Harlech with a handicap of plus seven, and so 
was perfectly capable of beating the better ball of nearly any 
two amateurs off his own bat. At any rate, his partner would 
have suffered from no overwhelming sense of responsibility. 
If he had ‘‘ come in” once in the course of the round, he would 
have felt that he had more than done his fair share of the work. 
I trust, however, that this advertiser does not mean to play 
four-ball matches, but foursomes, and in that case he will be 
well advised to choose a young gentleman who can, in the words 
of an old Scottish treatise on the game, “ help him along with 
his swiping.” 

If, on the other hand, he wants to play singles, then, pre- 
sumably, he desires an opponent of his own class. Eighteen 
is a handicap that does not always describe its owner with 
precision. We all know the story of the man who longed to 
have a handicap of seventeen because that showed that a player 
“had done something.” Eighteen does not carry with it this 
certificate of achievement. It sometimes signifies only this, 
that the authorities, in a grudging spirit, refuse to allow anybody 
any more. Among the many who will doubtless answer the 
advertisement there will be some whose eighteens ought really 
to be twenties or even twenty-fours, and, if I were the advertiser, 
it is, I think, one of these that I should choose. It is a great 
thing to have a series of good, close matches, but it is an even 
greater thing to have just the inside turn and so to win the 
majority of them. To play regularly against one opponent, 
and to be regularly beaten, is most wearing to the nerves. We 
come to believe, and even to say aloud, that we know he will 
get us in the end, no matter how well we may start and how 
many we may be up at the turn : and get us he does accordingly. 
Of course, what we ought to do in such a case is to admit our 
inferiority and ask humbly for a bisque, or a hole up, but that 
would hurt our pride. We say to ourselves that we know 
we could beat him if only things would just for once go 


right instead of wrong, and so we struggle on. I ver ure, 
therefore, to suggest to the advertiser that he should se|, ot g 
player some two strokes in the round worse than himself. his 
he will find, will induce, in the long run, the most grat ing 
peace of mind. 

I wonder, by the way, if he is a golfer fond of theoric and 
apt to discover once or twice a week the eternal secret of dr. ‘ng, 
If he is, then he must choose his companion with peculiar are. 
It will never do to have one brutally ignorant and unsymp» etic 
in these niceties. What is wanted is someone who is pre ired 
to give a trial to any new theory at any moment, even ‘! ugh 
it entirely dislocates his own game. If the patron is — zed 
with a desire to use his wrists more, to adopt the square : .nce 
or to brace the left side, the slave must be consumed ¥ ‘h a 
perfect fire of zeal and must try it also. He should be cady 
to putt on the floor for hours and play mashie-niblick hips 
into an armchair. If his patron will buy him a springy “ c -ead- 
nought,” when he himself prefers a short, stiff shaft \. th a 
small head, I am inclined to think that his complaisance : ould 
go even as far as that. 

I cannot help feeling that the successful applicant, w! ever 
he may be, may have to show qualities of bravery anc tact, 
for, surely, this middle-aged gentleman, who has to ad\-rtise 
for a partner and pay all his expenses, must be a difficu!: man 
with whom to play. He must either go very slow or very fast, 
or get very cross or—in short, there must be a catch in it some- 
where. Otherwise he would surely be able to provide himself 
with a partner from his own course without so much ado. But, 
perhaps, this advertisement is, in truth, only a blind, a “ cover 
for hidden fire,” as Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz said of the warming- 
pan in Mr. Pickwick’s letter. Perhaps the middle-aged gentle- 
man is really a burglar making an appointment in code with a 
colleague, or, perhaps, he wants to sell something on commission. 
That would be a very flat ending. 


A YEOMAN GOES HOME 


; ASTER” BRIGHT’S funeral (he was ‘“ Master” 
to half the countryside) was not stage-managed, 
as sometimes obsolete and half-forgotten ceremonies 
are stage-managed in Essex by those who want to 
fling salt on the tail of a flying past. ‘‘ Master” 

Bright’s funeral was a simple continuation of what has gone on, 
generation after generation, for many centuries, in an old yeoman 
family in these parts. There was nothing theatrical about it, 
as with the “‘ dancing weddings ”’ which have now and then been 
organised in East of England villages, in memory of the days 
when bridegroom, bride, relatives and guests danced behind 
fiddle or pipe into church. 

Such a sight as this funeral, homely, yet with a fine cignity 
about it, is rarely seen to-day in England. 

Four splendid Shire horses with massive shaggy hoofs 
treading in a stately and solemn deliberation, bore th« wain 
which carried their master to his last resting-place. His an cstors 
had farmed the same land for so long that their origin ws lost 
in the mists of history. There has always been a Bright at ther 
End. And the familiar figure who had just gone—as |. uiliar 
as his own broad acres, where he had so long directed t! » har- 
vesters, ridden by the furrows, and, before the old “‘ Ho ies” 
gave way to money payments at harvest, sung country son s and 
fired guns with the best—was loved and respected by eve: yone. 
“ He ollis gave a good penny,” as they said long ago of a {< mous 
Essex farmer, and was one of the old school, who always re¢ 2tted 
that the green Sunday smock was to be seen no longer, a_ . the 
times of home-brewed ale, furmety, mead (which was © just 
right ’’ when an egg dropped in showed the size of a 5s ling 
above the surface) and seed cake or plum pudding at the h ‘vest 
feasts. were passing or had passed. 

Beside the horses marched the horse-keepers in thei: est, 
and behind them, arm in arm, husbands and wives—tre!: ‘ves, 
friends and neighbours, married labourers. And after hem 
the single men and girls: all had come to “ Master’s”’ | rial. 
The solemn procession wound its way through streets of 9: dled 
and dark-timbered houses: past the town hall built soo: *fter 
the first Stuart came out of Scotland into England ; I fancy the 
long fire-hooks kept in readiness under the thatch, which ] azzle 
so many “ furriners,’’ date from the time of our E»zlish 
Solomon. 

How dignified and stately the solemn progress of ‘hose 
great horses, with their glossy coats and glittering, janzling 
brasses! I knew a man once, a poor man, whose wor! had 
been among horses and who had loved them all his liic like 
human beings; when he died his wife said, ‘‘ He shall have at 
his funeral what pleased him most—the very finest horses for 
miles around.’’ And she kept her word. 
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“ Sowing, hoeing and mowing ”’ are done with now, “ seed- 
time as well as harvest, winter as well as spring’’ Thus the old 
“Master ’”’ was taken to his long home, which the spade had 
built for him in the good Essex earth he had been friendly to 
forso many years. His own horses, his own wain, his own people 
drew him to his own place among his ancestors who, through 
long centuries, had helped to give England her daily bread 
before passing the same way, in the same fashion. 
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I think of a farmer’s soliloquy over a hundred years ago— 
in autumn, 1827. You will find it in Anne Bronté’s “ Wildfell 
Hall”: “‘ An honest and industrious farmer is one of the most 
useful members of society; and if I devote my talents to the 
cultivation of my farm, and the improvements of agriculture in 
general, I shall thereby benefit, not only my immediate con- 
nections and dependents, but, in some degree, mankind at large 
—hence I shall not have lived in vain.” 

ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 





SOME WEST COUNTRY TITHE BARNS 


seems curious that in his rides through the country a 
indred years ago Cobbett does not remark on the size 
f the great tithe barns scattered here and there in our 
illages. One would have thought that they would have 
(forded him more solid material out of which to construct 
his ».sion of a prosperous, medieval England than the village 
chu hes whose magnificence aroused his wonder. In his ride 
dov the valley of the Wiltshire Avon, after noticing the stack- 
yar. , with their “‘ banging wheatricks,’’ he does mention two 
bat one at Pewsey and the other at Fittleton, each of which, 
he ys—the exaggeration is typical—exceeded two hundred 
and ifty feet in length. But what impressed him more was 
the umber and size of the churches. Between Watton Rivers 
anc. »alisbury he counted thirty in as many miles, although the 
peo’ e for whom they existed could all, he reckoned, be fitted 
int’ -heir porches “‘ without much crowding.’’ The two facts 
tak: 1 together convinced him that in the Middle Ages rural 
Eng .nd must have been far more prosperous and far more 
thic. ‘:y populated, and that before the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teri absentee landlords were unknown. 
listorians assure us that the merry, prosperous England 
of ( bbett’s dreams is a pure fiction. The monastic system, 
eve: - whit as much as the land-owning system of Cobbett’s day, 
was based on the principle of the production of corn for the 
ben it of the landowner. Cobbett might curse the system by 
whi i the bulk of the corn grown on the wealthy West of England 
farm: found its way to the great towns, or “‘ wens,”’ as he pre- 
ferr | to call them. But in the Middle Ages things were not 
very much different. The corn grown on a monastic farm or 
collected as tithes went to feed the great household which a 
monastery comprised, and the agricultural labourer was little 
better off in working for an institution which he had probably 
never seen than in working for an absentee landlord. But the 
fiction of a merry England is a pleasant fiction and one which 
will not soon disappear. To-day the great tithe barns, in their 
tural settings, might well be taken ds tokens of a departed 





prosperity. From their size and solidity one conjures up a land 
whose fields every year stood thick with corn, and in which the 
garners overflowed with the full-ripened grain. And into this 
picture of a Saturnian age it is natural to introduce a race of 
peasants living in untroubled bliss. Such was Cobbett’s high- 
coloured vision of medieval England. And his belief is kept 
warm to-day by Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton, Cobbett’s self- 
appointed successors, despite the cold facts to the contrary 
which a historian like Mr. Coulton empties out on them 
periodically. 

In actuality the tithe barns were built as solidly as they 
were in order to protect the Church’s property. The tithing 
system was never popular, and to make certain of receiving their 
supplies of corn the monasteries erected these great halls in which 
to store them. Built of stone, as many of them were, and 
only lighted by the narrowest of apertures, they were far safer 
from fire and rapine than many a country manor house. But 
the Church’s tithes were not always stored in barns. Mr. Coulton 
quotes several instances of the nave of the parish church being 
stacked with the parson’s sheaves in place of the two or three 
thousand villagers whom Cobbett would have crowded into 
it. Such a use of God’s house, it must be admitted, was 
exceptional, but when one considers that in the Middle Ages 
the church, besides being the church, was also the parish hall, 
in which the church-ales and dancing and games were regularly 
held, it is easy to understand that the parish priest might use a 
part of the nave for his corn as a parson to-day might use a 
corner of the parish hall in which to keep his bicycle. 

A medieval barn differed little in the essentials of its 
construction from the average country church. In the Middle 
Ages no special architectural peculiarities distinguished ecclesias- 
tical from lay buildings. There is little to show that the Guild 
Hall at York was not originally the nave of a city church, or, 
conversely, that the interiors of Late Perpendicular churches, like 
Cirencester or St. Nicholas, Lynn, were not primarily designed 
for civic purposes. The great stone-built barns of the West 
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of England, to us, looking through Gothic spectacles, have all 
the appearance of churches. This is partly on account of their 
steep roofs, their great porches in the form of transepts, and 
their rows of buttresses. On the Abbot’s Barn at Glastonbury 
the idea is even more strongly suggested by the sculptured figures 
of abbots on the finials of the gables and the carved medallions 
of the four evangelists which are let into the walls, while the 
small doorway in the barn of Woodspring Priory, near Weston- 
super-mare, might be a priest’s doorway in the chancel of a 
parish church. But it is in their interiors where the resemblance 
is most striking. The open timber roofs of churches are repeated 
in a rougher, but no less impressive, form, while the light is a 
dim, religious light entering through tall, slit-like openings, which 
filter its brightness in the same way as does the stained glass in 
the larger windows of churches. 

That most of the surviving tithe barns are to be found in 
the West of England is due largely to the fact that they were 
built in stone. Medizval barns of timber are found in Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex, and in other counties, but a great many, in the 
course of time, have been burned or pulled down. To pull down 
a barn such as that at Bradford-on-Avon would be a difficult 
undertaking. Where stone tithe barns have fallen out of use they 
have remained in ruins, like the great barn at Abbotsbury, 
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and Bristol one at Ashleworth by the Severn, at both of which 
places tithe-barns survive. Bredon, on the northern border of 
Gloucestershire, belonged to the monks of Worcester, and his 
fact accounts for the parish being just inside the Worcestershire 
boundary. The Bredon tithe-barn is interesting as possessin« a 
room over one of the porches for the keeper of the barn, wi:ich 
still retains its original stone chimney. Possibly, it was the 
bailiff who lived in this chamber, a suggestion which wuld 
give point to Chaucer’s description of his Reve: 


Wel coude he kepe a gerner or a binne, 


Middle Littleton, near Evesham, has one of the most beat: ‘fy] 
barns still surviving. Its short buttresses seem to anchor — to 
the ground on which it stands, as though it were a great | iip 
brought finally to rest. Its roof is covered with Cotswold s!. es, 
beneath the weight of which the roof-trees have sagged, giv ~ it 
a curiously crumpled appearance. A still finer expanse of1 {is 
that of the great barn at Barton’s Farm, near Bradford-on-.. 5n, 
Though outside the Cotswold region, it is roofed with the ty cal 
Cotswold slates, whose grey tones are beautifully variegated ‘ith 
the gold of lichen. 

What can be done to-day to preserve these relics of mon stic 
capitalism ? With the decay of agriculture their utility la: ‘ely 
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which must once have been the largest in England. Its 
complete length, 276ft., exceeded that of some of our longest 
parish churches ; but only a part of it is now roofed over. Its 
walls are built of the oolite limestone which extends in a broad 
band right across England. Beginning in Dorsetshire, it runs 
north-westwards through parts of Somerset and Wiltshire into 
Gloucestershire, where it is better known under the name of 
Cotswold stone. The Cotswolds end near Chipping Campden, 
but the limestone continues right through Northamptonshire 
into Lincolnshire and emerges eventually on the Yorkshire 
coast. Wherever, in the West of England, the stone occurs 
there are to be found the great tithe barns of the medieval 
monasteries. 

In Gloucestershire and on its borders they are of more than 
usually frequent occurrence, but this was due to the number 
of wealthy monasteries situated in the fertile vales of Gloucester 
and Evesham. The saying ‘“‘ As sure as God’s in Gloucester- 
shire’ is supposed to have originated frem the. fact that the 
county possessed four abbeys which were ruled over by mitred 
abbots. No other county possessed more than two. The 
barn at Hartpury, one of the largest in the county, belonged to 
Gloucester Abbey. Tewkesbury possessed a grange at Stanway, 
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disappears, and nowadays they are more often used for shelt: ing 
farm carts and wagons than for storing grain. To keep cif 
roofs in good preservation is an expensive burden, and seve’ _ of 
the old roofs in recent years have given place to coverin, of 
corrugated iron. Yet such is the excellence of their or ° 1al 
construction that many have survived through the cent 
intact and very seldom require any repairs. A few have en 
turned to new uses. That at Melksham is now used fora sc! ol- 
rocm, and that at Stanway has been converted into a vi ‘gé 
hall. One at Oxted in Surrey has been removed to North 5: cn 
and, the other day, was consecrated as a church by the Bis op 
of Southwark—a transformation not inappropriate when ne 
considers their church-like construction. The most impor.ant 
examples should be scheduled by the Office of Works, for t.:eit 
esthetic appeal is as great as their historic interest, illustrat 1g, 
as they do, the austerity of the art of the medieval builers 
when applied to structures serving a purely utilitarian purp se. 
If,as evidence of the prosperity of medieval England, they «re 
misleading, they yet remain as noble memorials to the creative 
energy of the age that built them, and the fact that they have so 
long outlived the abbeys and priories to which they belonged 
should alone entitle them to a continued preservation. A.S.O. 
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AMMERDOWN HOUSE—_IIL = 
SOMERSET. 


LORD HYLTON. 


— 






The walled kitchen garden and “ greenhouse”’ were built by Thomas Samuel folliffe 
in 1793. Sir E. Lutyens designed the lay-out before the house in 1got. 


HOUGH Thomas Samuel Jolliffe, who employed James 
Wyatt to design Ammerdown in 1788 and converted 
a barren down into a beautiful park landscape, was a 
contemporary of Sir Uvedale Price and Payne Knight— 
in many respects resembling those exponents of the 
picturesque—he failed to appreciate one very important part 
of their teaching. Since the middle of the century ‘‘ Capability ” 
Brown’s practice of eliminating all gardens round the house 
had been the fashion, and Jolliffe subscribed to it. His walled 





garden and “ greenhouse ” were set at a little distance from he 
house, which opened, on two sides, immediately on to the p «k. 
Yet, even while he was still building, the two pundits of he 
fashionable picturesque cult, in reaction to the Brown-Re; on 
practice, were emphasising the need for a formal treatmen of 
a house’s immediate surroundings. Sixty years were to el. se 
before their views were adopted at Ammerdown, and ov. a 
century before the present formal terrace was laid out on } nes 
that closely follow their general suggestions. 

How the cult, which began 
by sweeping away all formaiity, 
came to encourage its restora- 
tion round the house has been 
dealt with in my book, The 
Picturesque. But the recent 
remodelling of these gardens 
illustrates Price and Knight’s 
contemporary suggestions so 
aptly that it is interesting to 
compare them. In his “ didactic 
poem,” The Landscape, pub- 
lished in 1794, Knight drew 
a picture which might well have 
been descriptive of what 
T. S. Jolliffe had just done at 
Ammerdown : 

Oft when I’ve seen some lonely 
mansion stand 
Fresh from th’ improver’s desolat- 
ing hand, 
Midst shaven lawns that far around 
it creep 
In one eternal undulating sweep . . 
Tired with th’ extensive scen::, so 
dull and bare, 
To Heav’n devoutly I’ve address’d 
my prayer : 
Again the moss grown terracs to 
raise, 
And spread the labyrinth’s per- 
plexing maze— 
Replace in even lines the ductile .ew, 
And plant again the ancient av ue. 
In 1798 Uvedale Price follc ved 
with an essay On Decora ons 
near the House, impressing the 
need there for an architect’ ral 
or, at least, a formal treatr :nt 
—balustrades, urns, steps, v- 
ing. Even Humphry Re on 
was designing formal gar ns 
before he died in 1818. A 
generation passed, however. - 
fore these advanced ideas \ ‘re 
taken up generally. Anarch: ct 
of mature views like W_ itt 
would not have subscribe ‘o 
them, even if he had been ¢ /n- 
sulted in the relation of ‘he 
house he designed to its s:ir- 
roundings, which he was ! 
He would seem, moreover, in 
spite of his astonishing desiyns 
of Fonthill and Ashridge to 
have had no conscious apprecia- 
tion of the picturesque. In his 
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2.—THE PATH TO THE ORANGERY, FLANKED BY BOX GLOBES AND STANDARD LILACS, THE 
STEPS WITH ROSEMARY. 
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3—BETWEEN HOUSE AND YEW GARDEN. 
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{ opyright 6.—THE PARTERRE BEFORE THE SOUTH FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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Mr. Kenneth Clark opines that Wyatt’s “‘ strength lay in scenic 
effect rather than in detail.”” Yet Farington records that Wyatt 
could never understand why Blenheim always made such a 
forcible impression on him, though he “ had often stood to 
consider to what cause it could be owing.”’ If he had realised 
that the effect of Blenheim proceeds largely from the dramatic 
relation of its masses to one another, and their picturesque 
relation to the landscape as a whole, he might have anticipated 
Price and Knight as an advocate of picturesque formal gardening. 

Thus Ammerdown, in common with most modern gardens, 
owes its treatment-ultimately to the taste for picturesque 
qualities : contrast, breadth, richness of texture, even though 
in style the greater part of it is formal. Everywhere the large 
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grown up, so the columns still look a little stark, particularly as 
a rather white aggregate was used. The stone of the house 
has lovely golden hues which could have been reproduced is 
concrete, or a concrete that imitates Ham Hill stone might have 
been used. It is worth noting that the columns are secured : ; 
the ground by a steel rod passing through each—a precauti: 
necessitated by several having been blown over before it w 
adopted. In the angles formed by the pergola and the y: 
hedge and retaining wall in Fig. 3 Judas trees have been plante 
which in time will be pollarded. The grass steps up to t’ 
pergola are retained by staked boards. 

Between the retaining wall and the east front of the hou 
(outside the left of Fig. 3) there is a parterre of yellow flowe 





7.—HONEYSUCKLE AND ROSE FELICITE PERPETUELLE ON THE ORANGERY. 


lines of the formal design are overlaid with, or are a frame for, 
free-growing masses of vegetation. 

Last week the big yew garden was illustrated which forms 
the greater part of the work designed by Sir E. Lutyens in 1gor. 
The east and west axis of the scheme is the walk which passes 
along the south front of the house (Fig. 6) and reaches the yew 
garden by a series of shallow flights of steps (Fig. 3). In the 
latter picture the low wall on the left, now surmounted by tubs 
of lemon-scented verbena, represents the extent of the small 
garden formed round the house in Victorian times. Parallel 
to the path runs a pergola, partly of larch poles supporting 
vines, and partly of concrete columns, supplied by the Wharf 
Lane firm at Ilminster. This part of the pergola is not yet 


punctuated by some old standard Portugal laurels clipped i: 
conventional tree form, and by two rectangular blocks of laur: 
tinus, each with an archway in it. The Italian cypress, wh 
appears in Figs. 3 and 4, is well placed to avoid any danger 
a too insistent impression of symmetry. 

The south parterre (Figs. 5 and 6) is a summer symphor’ 
in pink. The box-edged compartments are filled with pins 
pentstemons, antirrhinums, mallows, stocks, heliotropes, a% | 
pink and purple asters, with four sentinels of golden Irish yev: 
Its frontiers are softened with festoons if wichuriana ramble 
Along its western side and at right angles to the house runs 
a wall with a herbaceous border at its foot. This, strany 
to say, is almost the only border in the garden now, others 
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having been done away with during 
the war. 

Northwards from the yew garden, 
it will be remembered that an axial 
walk leads up to the “ greenhouse ” 
of the original walled garden. It is a 
delightful little building in itself, with 
a stone slate roof, and its position on 
steeply rising ground gives it additional 
prestige. Moreover, its stone walls are 
now a mass of that dear old-fashioned 
white rose, Felicité Perpetuelle, and 
honeysuckle. The ramps of the steps are 
overhung with rosemary and flanked by 
fat cushions of box. A series of box 
ciobes and saucers, alternating with 

andard lilacs, line the path to the yew 
arden. Standing in the central doorway, 
ae looks down the vista to the trees 
und the lake beyond the yew enclosure 
ig. 1),and,in the other direction, up the 
eep path of the walled garden (Fig. 11). 
The circular basin in the middle 

is finished, according to the accounts, 
1793 From below, it is approached 
y worn stone steps, and, laterally, by 


8.—FROM YEW GARDEN TO 
ORANGERY. 


twe thick pergolas of fruit trees. These 
are dark tunnels in summer; but the 
basin, being consecrated exclusively 
to white valerian, arabis and water 
lilies, looks like a pool in some exqui- 
site woodcut, a ‘‘ Bain des Sylphides,” 
framed in the black arch. A touch of 
colour would have spoilt this delicate 
etching, to which the dark shadows 
of the water give depth contrasting 
with the feathery plumage of the 
valerian. This lovely, if rampagious, 
wild flower seeds itself everywhere here, 
finding just the quantity of lime it 
wants in the rocky soil. 

One can go back to the house 
‘rom the walled garden by a walk 
‘Fig. g) parallel to the greenhouse 
path, which coasts the walls of the 
stable yard. Half way down, a vener- 
able medlar has arched right over 
the path. Opposite to it a big bed of 
Michaelmas daisies merges into a 
gigantic buddleia that covers the grey 
wall. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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MEDLAR, BOWED WITH YEARS. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


10.—WHITE VALERIAN ADMIRING ITSELF IN A DARK POOL. 
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11-THE KITCHEN GARDEN, LOOKING UP TO THE POOL. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


ANOTHER VIEW OF ‘“ FAME” 


=O many readers have written to ask for the fiddler’s 
point of view in “ Fame,” Sir Gerald du Maurier’s 
new play at the St. James’s, as against the horseman’s 
that I feel I need offer but small apology for considering 
this play further. The horseman’s point of view was 
simply, the reader will remember, that the horse is the most 
interesting thing in creation. Indeed, some horsemen are 
so horsy that they regard the noble animal as being the only 
interesting thing in creation. The point of view of the fiddler 
is that the horsy people in this play are not only unutterably 
stupid but also intolerably ill-mannered. They agree, in fine, 
with the Victorian wit who defined the fox-hunting squire 
as ‘‘the unspeakable in pursuit of the uneatable.” If the 
truth must be told, the guests assembled at that Hunt tea in 
the lounge-hall of Sir Thomas Hanson’s Leicestershire seat 
are a pretty bad lot. In fact, I am afraid I must say that the 
Misses Audry and Waveney Carten have overdrawn their 
picture. We forgive them Major Bagshott (Mr. Myles Clifton) 
and Mrs. Keene (Miss Naomi Jacob) because, though both are 
grotesques, they are at least amusing, and we realise that veracity 
is not the point here. But it is another matter when all the 
crowd are portrayed with the same vitriolic exaggeration. 
Take Lord Edward Hulton (Mr. Nigel Bruce), for example. 
The fellow is the purest oaf, not credibly to be met with in any 
country house or, for that matter, any regiment. Consider, 
again, Lady Myrtle Frampton (Miss Cathleen Nesbitt), who 
comes in from hunting and drinks so much cherry brandy 
that before tea is half over she is half-seas over. I really do 
not think that such a couple as Lord Edward and Lady Myrtle 
are to be seen in any lounge-hall in any shire. To these 
assembled and improbable tea-drinkers enter Sonia, their 
host’s daughter (Miss Nora Swinburne) and Paul Gheradi 
(Sir Gerald du Maurier), her fiddler. Sonia explains that 
some time previously she ran down Gheradi at Hammersmith. 
She was driving her new car and Gheradi had dived in front 
of it to rescue his old dog. “‘ The worst of you women-drivers,” 
growls Lord Edward, “is that you can’t keep your eyes on 
where you’re going. You’ve only to catch sight of a smart 
frock in a window, and round your head goes!” Sonia’s 
next remark shows that the piece is not unwitty. ‘‘ Did I not 
tell you,” she says superbly, “that I was driving through 
Hammersmith ? ” 

It appears that Gheradi was at the moment no more than 
the conductor and leading violinist in a picture palace at 
Shepherd’s Bush. But great things had been prophesied 
for him; he was a virtuoso in the making, and, in short, Sonia 
had fallen in love with him. The next thing to do was to bring 
him along and plump him down in the middle of that awful 
tea-party. Sonia’s father, Sir Thomas Hanson (Mr. A. Scott- 
Gatty), took a hand here. ‘‘ Where were you at school?” 
he asked. ‘Truly,I think that the Misses Carten have not gone 
to life for this observation, but to something remembered from 
a three-volume novel. Sir Gerald was wearing the most atro- 
cious of all possible suits, plus the cares of first-night production. 
But he wore also that expression of rapt expectancy as one 
anticipating a shower of beatitudes. There can be no doubt 
that the fiddler’s soul was noble, and, anyhow, the fellow was 
obviously a gentleman, as Sir Thomas would doubtless have 
perceived but for the fact that he himself was too outrageous 
acad to know the gentle when he sawit. ‘Thereafter the company 
proceeded to hurl insult after insult upon the poor fellow. 
They dragged from him the fact that his parents had never 
been married, whereupon Lady Myrtle permitted herself to 
say: ‘‘ Then I suppose you must be what they call a bastard ? 
How very interesting! I have heard so much about them in 
the hunting-field.” Again the Misses Carten exercise their 
wit at the expense of truth. One simply cannot believe in 
the Lady Myrtle who could say such a thing. What reply 
does Gheradi make to this improbable taunt ? As I remember, 
none, Sir Gerald for all answer looking ineffably out of window. 
The scene ends with Sir Thomas kicking his daughter and her 
fiddler out of doors in the manner of the bold bad baronets of 
the Mid-Victorian novel. Ultimately Gheradi wins to fame, 
and in two years can fill the Albert Hall. So famous is he that 
Lady Myrtle, on the very evening on which she is engaged to 
Lord Edward, decides that she must vamp him. . So famous, 
again, that Lord Edward decides that he must play the fiddle at 
their next Hunt ball. Again I do not believe that any people, 
however horsy, could be quite so stupid as this precious pair. 
Our authors weight the scales far too heavily against anybody and 


everybody who comes from the Shires. The fiddler, thro: 
practising fifty-eight hours a week, has a stroke which paral 
him in both arms, whereby we reflect that the Misses Cart: 
ideas about fiddlers are as sketchy as their notions about hun 
people. Never, surely, in any play, has paralysis been 

believed in. The poor fiddler is now reduced to a wret: 
sitting-room in a seaside hotel at which he can hardly pay 

bill. Three years have elapsed and he is nearing the en 

his two years’ earnings as a celebrity. Once more Lord 

Lady Edward stroll in and the picture of bad manners is c 
plete. Even Sonia has degenerated, though, by way of fairn ;, 
our authors have developed in their hero an infernally | 4 
temper. The rest of the play becomes a kind of minia! ‘e 
“ Othello ” with Sir Gerald raging like a bull at what he surm: 2s 
to be Sonia-Desdemona’s relations with Cassio, the local doc: r. 
To her face Gheradi calls Sonia that name at the mentio: >f 
which Desdemona in the real play threw herself sobbing wu; \n 
Iago’s breast. Sonia, however, has more of the spitfire in | -r, 
and when Gheradi pronounces the horrid word she hits | n 
in the face good and plenty. Whereupon Gheradi, not bi og 
paralysed at all, but only a neurasthenic who thinks he is p. .»- 
lysed, recovers his nerve and the use of his arms. So he se: |s 
Sonia to the right-about and Nairobi with her doctor, a <, 
going to the telephone, commands his one-time accompa: ist 
to clear the decks for action. All of which is a shade too ‘ine 
and a shade too large. 

If it be alleged that the views of horsy people about 
fiddlers are so contemptuous as to amount almost to libel, 
there can be little doubt that this play is a libel upon horsy 
folk. One must remember this, however, that truth and 
accuracy are not always the essential things in a play. What- 
ever one may say for or against the arguments exposed, “‘ Fame ”’ 
remains a rattling good entertainment and, as my colleague 
on Punch put it so admirably, “ no end of a lark.” It is an 
astute play because each act, being entirely different from the 
others, will appeal to different kinds of audiences. It contains 
all the elements which go to make up the popular play—fine 
and expensive clothes, fine and expensive manners, and fine 
and expensive passions. And in the end downtrodden virtue, 
in the person of Sir Gerald du Maurier, rises above the sordid 
world of the society self-seekers and in one magnificent dash 
to the telephone rises to the clear blue and empyrean of 
magnanimity. In addition, the piece is most exceilently played 
by everybody concerned. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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New Arrivals. 


FamMe.—St. Fames’s. 


“* Tt has a sensation of felicity which only the well-bred can attain.” 
—La Bruyére. 


THE RumMour.—Court. 
‘It is not to be denied that often they talk at great length at %e 
Court, but often, too, their talk is ingenious and informed.”— .4 
Bruyére. 

FasHION.—Kingsway. 


“This particular Fashion, we confess, rouses our enthusias 
—La Bruyére. 
Merry, Merry.—Carlton. 
“TI do not understand why this spectacle, for all its splen 
accessories, yet has the power of thoroughly wearying me.’ 
Bruyere. 


Tried Favourites. 


Tue Sacred FLAME.—Playhouse. 
“* Men are the cause of women not loving each other.” —La Bruyé 


By CaNnpDLe Licut.—Prince of Wales. 
“* A superficial, sparkling wit which is all the more esteemed becau 
it is not deep.”—La Bruyére. 

Tue Lapy witH A Lamp.—Garrick. 
‘‘T bend in admiration to those few women who are fine an 
wise.” —La Bruyére. 

Her SHop.—Criterion. 
“It is not so rare to meet with wit, as with people who make 
good use of what wit they have of their own and who know how 
to bring out other people’s.”—La Bruyére. 

Lucky GirL.—London Pavilion. 


“ There are some light and trifling circumstances of time which 
are unstable and which pass away.”—La Bruyére. 
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A NEW VIEW OF CHRIST CHURCH 
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FORMERLY BLOCKED WITH STABLES AND MEAN 
ONOURS are easy between the Governing Body of 
Christ Church and the City Council for the most 
sweeping improvement that Oxford has, perhaps, ever 
i experienced. The initiative in clearing the ground 
4 bordering St. Aldates to the south of the House came 
1m the Steward of Christ Church, which owns it. But without 
» co-operation of the City Council, in buying and clearing 
e land adjoining to the south, the scheme would have been 
uch less successful, and now the Council has in hand designs 
for setting back and re-building the whole east side of the 
sireet down to Folly Bridge, so that the south entrance to 
tne city will be comparable to the magnificent entrances from 
north and east by St. Giles and the High. 

The ground south of the college between St. Aldates and 
the Trill Mill stream, formerly covered with mean buildings 
that entirely hid the south fagade of Wolsey’s quadrangle, 
has been laid out by Messrs. John and Paul Coleridge, FF.R.1.B.A. 
The Broad Walk has been continued by a stone path to gates 
on St. Aldates flanked by an iron grille with stone piers. Either 
side of the path are lawns, with two little iris gardens beside the 
bridge where it crosses the stream. One difficulty in dealing 
with the site was the claim of the canons of Christ Church to 
stabling accommodation, which had to be replaced. This has 
been admirably met by means of a low building of cottage type, 
roofed with Stonesfield slates, that, in addition, screens certain 
ugly buildings in the neighbourhood of the college brew-house. 
The only criticisms that can be made are that the incongruous 
top storey of the college laboratory, added about thirty years 
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LOOKING DOWN THE BROAD WALK 


BUILDINGS. 





ON THE AXIS OF THE 


THE NEW VIEW FROM ST. ALDATES. 
ago, is now more prominent than ever; and that the vases on 
the gate piers are curiously heavy. The intention was, perhaps, 
to suggest the pleasingly grossier treatment of such objects 
in Cotswold manor houses. But this could have been done 
without making the vases so big that their circular bases actually 
overlap the sides of the piers. The views opened up are superb. 
For the first time the cliff-like facade of the hall and the south 
range of Tom Quad, crowning the low escarpment up which 
St. Aldates climbs, are to be seen, bounded to left and right by 
Tom Tower and the cathedral spire and belfry respectively. 
On the axis of the garden is the stately aisle of the Broad Walk 
traversing the meadows from which still rise the city walls. 
The south edge of the college property has been planted 
with a screen of pleached limes, pending the decision of the 
City Council on the treatment of its land adjoining. This area, 
bought by the city in order to remove old tenements that had 
become insanitary, is at present a car park. With a view to 
recouping itself for its large outlay, the Council contemplate 
the sale of this site on building leases. But whatever is built 
on it must stand twenty feet south of the boundary. 
Obviously, the fate of the newly revealed south front of 
Christ Church—and, indeed, that of St. Aldates as a whole— 
depends on the proper treatment of this site, as it will form the 
right frame of the picture. In a spirit of friendly co-operation, 
which promises well for the future, the Chairman of the Town 
Planning Committee of the City Council approached the Oxford 
Trust to talk over the handling of this site. As a result, Mr. 
A. S. G. Butler, F.R.1.B.A., made out some sketch designs which 
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showed that, 1f the whole wy 
site was built over, the Wy 


view opened up by Christ 
Church would be shut out ie — G 
again. His recommenda- ions 


tion was for a building 
of L-shaped plan, with a 
garden in the rectangle 
formed by it, continuing 
the new college garden 
and bounded by a con- 
tinuation of the new 
grille. At the same time 
the City Engineer made 
the brilliant suggestion 
that the new east front- 
age of St. Aldates, down 
to Folly Bridge, should 
be laid out on a sweeping 
curve with a colonnade 
covering the footwalk. 
Behind this proposed 
range of buildings his —— 
suggestion was for a CITY PROPERTY 
permanent car park, 
replacing the temporary Z 
one already referred to. 

If these projects 
materialise, they will Wl 
constitute a milestone 
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on the road to ideal city 
planning. Here is a ¢o}- 
lege spending money on 
beauty, and beauty 
alone, a city council ¢ - 
operating, and treati 

a main street as 
architectural whole 
relation to the colle 
and a committee of ta 
approached by both p 
ties for its frien 














PLAN OF THE CLEARED AREA. 
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adopted, it looks 3 

JOHN AND PAUL COLERIDGE though it will be . 

CHARTERED ARCHITECTS result of good wil 
14 NORTH AUDLEY STREET . . 

LONDON. w.1 co-operating with go d 


taste—a rare marri 
in England. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A GENIUS 


Undine, by Olive Schreiner. (Benn, 7s. 6d.) 


HIS remarkable book, Olive Schreiner’s first, now 

only recently discovered and published, is interesting 

chiefly for the foretaste it gives us of the characteristics 

of her later work. Undine was begun when Olive 

Schreiner was sixteen years old and finished a year 
afterwards ; and it is amazing that a girl of that age could have 
produced a book of so much promise and attainment and rich 
resources of language. 

The story is of Undine Bock, born in South Africa. We 
get details and descriptions of her life on the Karoo, and then 
follow her fortunes to England, where she was transplanted 
apparently when she was thirteen. She lived her young days 
always apart and aloof, always studying in uncongenial circum- 
stances, and then, later, seems to have fallen in love with a 
selfish and self-centred man and, being discarded by him, 
married his rich father of sixty. Why one does not learn, 
unless it was for his wealth. But on his death she entirely 
disproved the conception generally held of her worldly motives, 
for she at once divided her money between his two sons and 
returned to South Africa. Landing at Fort Elizabeth with 
five pounds in her pocket, she made her way to New Rush, 
later officially named Kimberley, and maintained herself by 
ironing linen ; and there she died. 

The book is tiresome at times, immature and disjointed, 
of course, and many of the happenings and situations are vague 
and insoluble. But from beginning to end one is held by the 
burning intensity and earnestness of Undine’s temperament, 
by her strivings and rebellions, her passionate desire for know- 
ledge, and her free and independent outlook on life. The 
chapter which, to some of us at least, will seem most striking 
is that which describes her dawning love for her baby and her 
grief over its illness and death : 

Oh, my little friend, is it to be always so? Are we only to lift 
our heads above the water to be pushed down again? Is light only 
sent to make the darkness visible? I am very cruel to wish to keep 
you. Would life have more of happiness for you than it has had for 
me ?—a little gladness out of colours and lights; a little sweetr.ess 
out of dreams; one hour of bliss looking at footmarks in the white 
snow? Is that enough to make it worth keeping? Oh, my little 
friend, it will be better to go. 

The book is, even with its shortcomings due to inexperience, 
charged with flashes of thought, wisdom and idealism—the 
idealism with which we always connect Olive Schreiner’s 
honoured name. It could have been written only by a 
genius. BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


CoLLEcTIVE Essays, by W. H. Hadow (Oxford University Press, 15s.) ; 
THE LiFe OF A SEA OFFICER, by Jeffrey Baron de Raigersfeld (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) ; 
ZOLA AND His Time, by Matthew Josephson (Gollancz, 25s.). Fiction.—Coip 
FEET, by Terence Mahon (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.); THE Dark MILE, 
by D. K. Broster (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) ; A FINE GENTLEMAN, by Katharine 
Tynan (Ward, Lock, 7s. 6d.); LitrLE Grorce, by G. F. Bradley (Con- 
stable, 6s.) 





The Art of the Cave Dweller, by G. Baldwin Brown. (Murray, 1s.) 
WITH the possible exception of Stonehenge the men of the Stone 
Age have left behind no remains more intriguing than the cave paintings 
in France and Spain. Their origin and development are as interesting 
to the ordinary person as to the archeologist, but whereas the archzolo- 
gist is mainly concerned with classifying and dating them, the ordinary 
person wants to know what was in the minds of the men who made 
them. Professor Baldwin Brown is an archeologist of repute, but he 
is also an artist, so that the dust that settles round archeology and keeps 
most people from touching it is swept clean at the outset. He approaches 
the art of the cave-dwellers from the standpoint of modern esthetic 
theory, looking first of all for design and form, the qualities which 
constitute a work of art. The origin of the drawings and paintings 
he ascribes to chance likenesses between natural features and the animals 
which primitive man hunted. The instinct for noticing and comparing 
likenesses is very primitive—Aristotle made it the basic instinct of 
all representative art—and the fact that many of the cave paintings, 
particularly those at Altamira, are done on projections of rock vaguely 
resembling the finished subjects lends support to the theory. Once 
the resemblance is noticed it is but a small step forward to try and 
improve that resernblance, and from successive attempts at improve- 
ment may develop a whole history of representative art. It is not, 
however, the skill in representation so much as the sense of design 
that interests the writer, who shows the first gropings after arrangement 
in the endeavour to fit a representation into prescribed limits, those, 
for instance, of a stone knife or of a piece of ivory. He traces the 
growing skill of the cave artist as he advances in his craft, particularly 
in the sense of rhythm he shows in his paintings of running deer or 
bison. Also he notices the first strivings after a three-dimensional 
form of art. The jargon of modern esthetic criticism may se:m 
ridiculous when applied to these entirely unsophisticated drawin.s, 
but that they do give a very real pleasure to the lover of beautiful for: 1s 
no one can deny. The same is true of the exquisitely worked fl. 1t 
lance-heads of Solutrian date, some of which are illustrated in t is 
book. The minute precision of the work shows that their mak ‘s 
took a great pride in fashioning them, proving them to have bi n 
craftsmen in a very real sense. Professor Baldwin Brown does : 
deny the magical theory which has been applied to cave art, but 
refuses to see in it the true explanation of its origin. The magic :! 
view came later, as primitive man began to confuse the identity of t 
representation with that of the original. The illustrations are fr: 
photographs and from accurate drawings, which simplify the decipher 
process. The charm of their originals is such that we can only f 
jealous that we have none to show in our English caves. But we h 
never been an artistic nation. A. 3.0. 


Modernism and What It Did for Me, and The Bible in ti 
Light of To-day, by the Enquiring Layman. (Newnes, T 
Outline Library, 3s. 6d. each.) 

THERE are some religions, and at least two large sections of the Christi: 

Church, which insist that laymen should not enquire ; that the tru‘ 

about the universe and man’s place in the scheme of things is ma” 

manifest to some men and not to others, and that only relatively fe 

are privileged to convey and interpret such revelations to mankind 1 

general. To the democratic, free-thinking and free-speaking people: 

of northern Europe such a doctrine has always been distasteful ; ther’ 
was probably a day, long ago, when the modernism of the time playe:! 
havoc with Thor and Odin, and the younger generation of skalds thre 

considerable doubt on the authenticity of the older sagas. But howeve* 
this may be, it is certain that, one day the Reformation replaced +: 


Protestant lands the infallibility of the Church by the infallibility f 


Holy Writ, and that since then the same spirit of enquiry whic 
effected the substitution has seldom ceased to sap the new foundation:. 
During the past hundred years knowledge has grown so rapidly that 


most people who think at all realise, however vaguely, that in some 


ol 
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way the notion of an Infallible Book has ceased nowadays to have a 
meaning. The scriptures have gradually taken their place as documents 
of historic, religious or literary importance belonging to their respective 
periods in the evolution of a race and the growth of a great world- 
religion. The great difficulty for many people is that, having suddenly 
realised that the views instilled in their childhood have insensibly changed 
as their outlook on life and on the universe has developed, they begin 
to think that they have lost all interest in religion, and straightway cut 
away from their life its most important side. Instead of this they should, 
if they are wise, seek to quicken their intellectual interest in religion 
by making the scriptures and the foundations of Christianity a subject 
for their own serious enquiry. Let them ask themselves why and how 
their outlock has changed. They will not be able to start on this 
enquiry equipped, it is true, with the apparatus of the scholar and the 
theologian. But this is not necessary. The struggle for exact historical 
truth is a long and difficult one. But it is the process of mentally 
srappling with the problems of religion, in however elementary a form 
hey may be envisaged, that gives substance to the religious life. There 
is no faith where there is no doubt, and no religion without faith. These 
wo books, written by an “ Enquiring Layman,” are exactly what many 
)f us want to set our footsteps on the path of enquiry. They are obviously 
argely a record of personal experience in grappling with the problems 
vhich modern thought and modern research have disclosed. As 
uch they must very strongly appeal to many who find themselves in 
1uch the same position as was the “‘ Enquiring Layman ”’ when he 
t forth on his expedition of enquiry. Another very practical recom- 
endation of these little volumes is the contrast of their price with 
1ose in which theological and historical experts publish their con- 
usions. The “ Layman,” who confesses that his own sympathies 
are all with the modernist writers,’ has given a concise and clear 
‘count of the general agreements and disagreements between such 
riters to-day. W. E. B. 


istorical Records of the South Nottinghamshire Hussars 
Yeomanry, 1794-1924. Illus. (Aldershot : Gale and Polden, 21s.) 
BETTER and more comprehensive history of a yeomanry regiment 
would be hard to find. Raised in 1794 at the beginning of the war 
th the French Revolution, throughout its career from first to last, 
e South Notts Hussars, as the corps was everywhere known, proved 
emselves second to none for smartness and all-round efficiency. 
ke all our other yeomanry regiments, they had their first opportunity 
seeing active service before an enemy in the South African War of 
99-1902. In the Great War they passed through a variety of services 
ich as fell to the lot of few regiments. They served on three fronts : 
one time in their proper réle as cavalry, at another as infantry, 
t another as a machine gun unit, and at the same time their second- 
ie squadrons served as a cyclist battalion. And beyond that, to 
und off the series, since the war the Army authorities have converted 
he regiment into a brigade of field artillery, the arm of the Service 
to which they now belong. In the war their first campaign was on 
Callipoli, at Suvla and Scimitar Hill. Then they fought under Lord 
Allenby in Palestine, in the advance which resulted in the capture of 
Jerusalem. Finally, after being torpedoed in the Mediterranean and 
losing eight officers and forty-two other ranks in the disaster, they 
took part in the final fighting in France and Flanders which ended the 
war. Seventeen battle honours stand to the credit of the regiment 
for their part won between 1915 and 1918. 


April, A Book of Minor Verse, by S. L. 
Press, 4S.) 
Poems, by Ruby Boardman. (Bodley Head, 6s.) 
THE greatest attraction of the former of these two books is the author’s 
happy absorption in what are, perhaps, the more obvious beauties of 
the countryside, the colours and lights of spring, its leaves and flowers. 
But many poets have hymned the same beauties, and Mr. Bensusan, in 
following so well worn a track, has made his chance of discovering 
something that is fresh and new much less likely than if he had struck 
out into the thickets for himself. Any sincere description of natural 
beauty has, however, a certain value, and he frequently achieves a line 
or a verse which is really distinctive. They occur more often in poems 
where emotion is stronger than appreciation of natural beauty, as in 
the poem “‘ To Daphne,” which begin; : 
“Daphne, in years when you are old 
And all your light is in the west,” 
is the last verse of ‘“ _ Haud Immemor ” 
. Now you sleep ; 
Of all our love, the first and last caress, 
Of all the intervening graciousness, 
I have no more than memories to keep.” 
Miss Boardman is a more sophisticated, more modern and more 
technically accomplished artist than Mr. Bensusan. She can, however, 
as in “‘ Anne’s Baby,” be simple and sweet, or touch in the macabre 
shadows, as in the poem which begins : 
“Though loathly, ’tis a definite fragrance clings, 
To him who greets the leper-lady singing 
A song of passion in her hut of pain.” 
Her work has individuality and, sometimes, beauty. Again emotion 
seems to be the key which unlocks the best she has to give. 


Bensusan. (St. Catherine 
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Susan Goes East, by Irene Rathbone. (‘The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 
‘ LETTERS home” from guide-book beauty spots are not usually 
So unconventional and spiced with wisdom as Susan’s in Susan Goes 
fast. But Irene Rathbone is a young woman who observes people 
ith even more acuteness than places, and the result makes us wish 
.or more about her friends, and especially about herself. Gino, for 
instance, is a creature so dynamic that one longs to go on arguing with 
‘im after Susan, at one a.m., has retired! But, while modestly admit- 
ng that “a good time ”’ is what she is chiefly having on her travels, 


“usan yet turns a shrewd eye upon national as well as personal charac- 


t-ristics, 


10 -’ And of the Taj, 
1 ke the petals of a magnolia flower. 





From Peking she writes : ‘“‘ There is apparently no connection 
tween the words and the deeds of the Chinese. They don’t 
se face by anything they do, but only by being accused of doing 
‘marble like old ivory, like a dove’s breast, 
You want to put your cheek 


zainst it.”” A sincere, amusing, oddly stimulating little book. 
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The Period Furniture Handbook, by Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen Gould. 
(The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 

THIS is a short and well informed text book for those without much 
knowledge of old furniture, dealing with European and American 
furniture from the Middle Ages to Victorian times. The first half is 
occupied chiefly with Continental styles, the latter with English. The 
leading characteristics are specified. and the construction employed is 
briefly described with the help of marginal sketches. Granting the 
desirability of dividing the subject into periods, rather than tracing 
the evolution of forms, the choice of the periods is, nevertheless, some- 
times open to question. It is curious that the well marked Kent 
“period ” of English furniture is not separately described or, indeed, 
mentioned as existing. The American authors show discriminating 
taste, and regard Chippendale’s as the most outstanding name in the 
making of furniture for the home. 


Darkened Rooms, by Sir Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
IN this sombre story, Sir Philip Gibbs deals faithfully with that nebulous 
mass of unsorted material that goes under the erroneous name of 
Spiritualism. He depicts a charming young actress and a brilliant 
K.C. drawn into the web of a peculiarly loathsome young man, who, 
with undoubted hypersensitive gifts, sets up as a more or less fraudulent 
medium. It is in the “‘ more or less ” that the author shows us again 
his great skill in diagnosis of character. He gives us a masterly picture 
of the horrible young man, gradually discovering certain powers within 
himself, chiefly hypnotic and clairvoyant; turning them to odious 
uses ; picking up with, and bullying into helping him, a pitiful waif 
of a girl who has the real gift of “‘ seeing things ” in the crystal ; finally 
adding every silly known fraudulent means for the duping of his clients ; 
yet all the time in terror of his own powers, almost duping himself ; 
never sure himself how much he invents, how much is remembered 
information passed on from one medium to another, or obtained by 
back-stair means, how much is spoken “ through” him, in spite of 
himself ; playing, as it were, with the rippling edge of a vast and terrify- 
ing sea, of whose content he is totally ignorant and fearful. He does 
not hesitate, however, to use what powers he has, combined with skill 
and cunning, for the furthering of his one object—to make money as 
a medium out of credulous and suffering souls, and to draw into his 
power the lovely actress whom his vanity and a crystal vision make 
him believe destined for him. Altogether a grim and horrible picture 
of this common young man, that has the stamp of truth in it. Jago 
stands for the majority of so-called mediums, with his blend of fraud 
and reality, and the book should be a warning to an increasing number 
of foolish people, the more so as the author is scrupulous in admitting 
certain undeniable facts. 

The Snake Pit. by Sigrid Undset. (Knopf, ros. 6d.) 

THE second of this series of four volumes, that has for a general title 
“The Master of Hestviken,” follows with commendable promptness 
the first, which was “‘ The Axe,’’ and must add to the high reputation 
of its author, who, as will be remembered, was a Nobel Prize winner 
last year. In ‘“ The Axe,’’ Mrs. Sigrid Undset had first to set the 
medieval Norwegian scene, so that the action moved for a while at a 
comparatively slow pace ; but no such obstacle impedes the progress 
of The Snake Pit, which ‘quickly develops into a moving psychological 
study of the relationship between a husband and wife. Olav Audunsson 
and his wife Ingunn start their married life, each with a sin on the 
conscience. Both hope that, on Olav’s distant estate of Hestviken, 
they may escape consequences. They are disappointed; the mills 
of retribution grind slowly, but they grind. We are shown Ingunn 
gradually breaking in body, Olav in spirit; in both, the torturing 
fluctuations between hope and despair are most lifelike, and the insight 
into the unchanging human heart profound. The book’s title has 
reference to a Norse saga in which a man, thrown into a snake pit, charms 
with his harp every snake except one, which bites him to the heart. 
Such a snake at the heart has Ingunn, and such another has Olav. 
For readers of “‘ The Axe ” will remember both Ingunn’s misery as 
the mother of an illegitimate child, and the vivid tale of Olav’s secret 
slaying of Teit, Ingunn’s lover. The translation from the Norwegian, 
by Mr. Arthur C. Chater, reads like an original, and we await with 
growing interest the remaining two volumes of this work of wide sweep, 
mastery and beauty. 


Crisis, by Claude Houghton. (Thornton Butterworth, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. CLAUDE HOUGHTON’ three novels have all had a quickening, 
exciting quality, and this is the best of the three. But the quality is 
not easy to analyse. The plot of Crisis, for instance, is a good plot— 
that of a man who for nine months believes himself to be on the point 
of death ; but nobody could say that it is new. Technically, too, the 
book is an advance on “‘ Neighbours ” and on “‘ The Riddle of Helena ”’ ; 
yet it is not the technique that excites us. Apparently, therefore, it 
is Mr. Claude Houghton himself, the reasons being that he is vehemently 
alive, fiercely sincere, and has an unusual power to vivify for us “ the 
overwhelming poised on the background of the entirely commonplace.” 
These three things together raise Crisis to a plane of great emotional 
force and significance. John Raymond, faced with a doctor’s sentence 
of death, continues to lead his ordinary life, confides in no one—and 
sees all things newly by the naked light of eternity. Intense imagina- 
tion has been lavished by Mr. Houghton on Raymond, and the result 
is arresting. Witty dialogue is one of the author’s strong points, and 
so is trenchant aphorism. “ Prejudice is Fear’s shadow.” “ Con- 
versation is a collaboration between two minds, and silence is a collabora- 
tion between two souls.”’ ‘“‘ What gave life its value was the thing that 
one valued above life.” And he gets in‘c a nutshell the indictment 
of the past generation by the present: ‘‘ We’ve everything to learn 
and they’ve precious little to teach.’ Mr. Houghton is an artist 
who is also a thinker—a thinker both in terms of modernity and of 
eternity. 


Little George, by G. F. Bradley. (Constable, 6s.) 

FROM the point of view of most of his contemporaries Mr. G. F. 
Bradley ought to be thoroughly ashamed of himself. Could you, or 
I, or anyone else imagine a theme more feeble and sentimental than 
that of the Colonel new home from the East doing his duty by the 
small son whom he has hard work not to dislike because he is firmly 
convinced that he is son in name only, and in the process learning to 
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care for him? Add to that Eleanor, at the Dower House, who takes 
a liking to little George, bullies his father into looking after him better, 
and gets engaged to the Colonel on the last page—really the whole 
thing is preposterously simple and sweet, and quite unworthy to employ 
And yet this shameless writer has 


the pen of any modern novelist. 
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A DAY’S HAWKING 





AWKING belongs to a life so different from ours that 
we cannot separate it in our minds from palfreys, 
cloaks and silver bells. 
longer wide marshes, plains and uplands where men 
may ride for miles seeking the heron, the partridge 

and the moorfowl. Everywhere there are fences, and pro- 
prietors preserve the sacred bird from likely and unlikely enemies, 
so that the natural hawking of wild birds of prey is rarely seen, 


and few people know the ex- 
citement and beauty of such 
a chase. 

While in India I heard 
of Colonel Nawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana, who 
brings with him, when he 
comes to Delhi, his retinue of 
falconers and hawks and grey- 
hounds. Nearly every Indian 
hawk has its own man or boy 
who carries it on his right fist, 
cares for it, tames it, and often 
sleeps with it, so that Eastern 
hawks are usually better 
“manned ’”’ than English ones. 
I was delighted when, one 
Sunday, Sir Umar asked me to 
go hawking with him. We met 
near the old Durbar ground, 
and there we found a row of 
cars and, along the roadside, 
the gaily dressed falconers who 
were waiting in the shade of 
the trees. They seemed very 
much like their precious 
charges, changing their 
positions mechanically as their 
master ordered them about. 
The hawks were quiet and 
solemn, undisturbed by the 
whistlings and cajolings which 
were meant to stir them into 
activity. All of them, except 
the goshawks, wore leathern 
hoods, the same shape as the 
Indian babies wear, like the 
blue woollen “ Balaclava 
helmets ’’ made for seamen’s 
missions. Instead of the gaunt- 
let of buckskin commonly used 
by falconers in Europe, the 
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England there are no 
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contrived to make his little boy so enchanting and so alive, his Colone! 
and his Eleanor, in their older duller way, so likeable, has found so many 
delicate touches of charm and humour with which to embellish his 
simple story, that the result is one of the most delightful little books 
after its own delightful sort that any reviewer could ask to meet. S. 


INDIA 


Indian carries a pad of cloth or leather. One hawk carried 
plumes and looked like a strange crested species. 

Besides the hawks and their servants there were horses 
for the young to ride, cars for the aged, and two small spaniels. 
Country people gathered round us and when the last distinguished 
guests had arrived we made animposing cavalcade. The beaters 
falconers, men with guns, the greyhounds and their keepers 
stretched out in a long line across the scrub and the patches 


of miserable corn and flowering 
mustard. Suddenly the spaniels 
started yelping. There were 
cries of “ Jack,” two grey- 
hounds were slipped, and those 
who were mounted galloped 
afterthem. The hunt returned, 
for the jackal, leading the 
round in circles, had escaped. 
The advancing line of beateis 
put up a partridge, and 
““shakeen,’’ a small India 
hawk, was sent after it. Bu 
eagles came to disturb he 
and a volley was fired to kee 
them at a safe distance. The 
swept grandly about the sky 
watching and waiting for th« 
hawk to capture a good mea! 
A hare got up and made fo 
the long grasses in a nullal 
but two of the slowest dog 
were slipped to keep her going 
and a goshawk was cast off t 
capture her. Bewildered, sh 
ran on, doubling and twisting 
fearful of the dogs, while thi 
hawk flew over her, stoopin; 
and missing again and again. 
Defeated, the hawk returne: 
to her lure, and the har 
lay low and “‘said nuthin.’ 
When a ground owl, gleaming 
white beneath her wings 
floundered into the air, a cast 
of “sakers,”’ flying low across 
the cornfields, attacked he: 
fiercely. She never rose 
above the height of a thorn 
tree, but held on till she 
was taken at the fourteenth 
stoop. Some time after three 
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the beaters moved 
off again, followed 
py the horses and 
a mule carrying 
a load of nets. 
These were for 
capturing harés 
for the coursing 
meeting in a day 
or two, but there 
was no chance of 
using them, and 
the man_ sitting 
on top puffed at 
his hookah in 
peace. It was 
already misty, 
and the sun 
shone gently 
through wisps of 
clexd. My pony 
mc indered along, 
an when it stood 
sti’ I photograph- 
ed he Indians as 
th y  sauntered 
to ards me. 
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THE END OF 


Wherever we halted, the men squatted down on their 


he nches, in the shade of the 
ps with the dogs in the open when it was cool. 


, The partridges scarcely had 
tin » to rise before a hawk was 
up ithem with a rush of wings. 
Sh missed and, tempted by 
th disappearing covey, left 
he’ quarry hiding in the corn. 
Bi the other partridges made 
fo. the scrub, where they were 
wi hidden, and the hawk 
so. ed above them, searching 
ca: fully. In vain the falconer 
caled and whistled; knowing 
she was in disgrace, the hawk 
fle. away still farther, until 
she could hardly be seen. 
Wondering if a hawk longed 
to be free after only a year’s 
captivity, I watched this young 
one through my glasses. But 
she was quite content with her 
comfortable life, and presently 
returned. Hearing the voice 
of her falconer, she perched 
in a tree not far from him, 
and when he flung the lure 
into the air, came still nearer 
and settled on a bush. She 
watched the partridge she had 
missed being given to the 


THE HAWK 


obedient goshawk that had taken her place. The 
stood still and twirled the line high above his head. She 
listened to the sticks of the beaters as they shook the 
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trees when it was hot, in 
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falconer 
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bushes about her. 
The falconer 
swung the lure 
towards her and 
quickly drew it 
back again. She 
saw it coming, 
stooped, and 
missed. The fal- 
coner continued. 
She stooped again 
and struck. 
Towards even- 
ing, kites appeared 
in the sky, and 
when one hawk 
checked and went 
to attack one, she 
was set on by 
three of them 
and, flying nearly 
out of sight, 
returned empty- 
handed. Only 
country-bred dogs 
could face the 
heat of the day, 


and it was not until the cool of the evening that the English 


greyhounds could be slipped. 


The horses cropped the grass, the 


men gathered round their hookahs, and I lay on my back on 





TO HER LURE. 


the ground following the chase 
through my glasses. A hawk 
came straight over my head— 
a young one, her breast cream- 
coloured and _ very lightly 
marked, her wings dark patches 
moving with strength and ease. 
She rose higher and higher 
until she was near another 
hawk that hovered far above us. 
Stooping at her, the hawk came 
rushing downwards, but missed. 
Furious at being attacked, she 
struck and, clinging together, 
they came hurtling through the 
air. They landed in a field and 
fought and tore at each other 
until they were separated and 
scolded by panting falconers. 
A horn sounded, and we 
gathered together to count the 
bag. Sir Umar was delighted 
—fourteen head, and the best 
day’s hawking he had had 
that winter. Discussing the 
battles we had witnessed, we 
mounted our horses and rode 
home across the plains, the 
sun setting in a golden haze, 


the day’s experience leaving one with— 


A sense of life so lovely and intense 


A CAST OF SAKERS. 








ANN Howarpb OsaILvy. 


A ‘“SHAKEEN.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—For three seasons a pair of wagtails 
had had their nest in a pollarded tree at the 
bottom of my garden. As each family grew 
up they gradually abandoned me for the outer 
world, the little mother, alone, remained ever 
faithful. (It might have been Papa, but in 
the absence of any proof either way I firmly 
hold to it that it was Mamma.) In the open 
weather she flirted her tail over the lawn, 
swiftly and daintily devouring the innumerable 
tiny insects among the grass ; when the ground 
was frozen she joined the company at my 
bird-table. Not at all to the comfort of the 
other guests! Her hunger, which must 
have been very real, was totally eclipsed by 
her truculence. She would drop the most 
succulent morsel to chivvy away any bird 
that came near her. With a short, sharp 
cry she would leap on the back of thrush or 
blackbird as boldly as on wren or tom-tit. 
But, needless to say, while her attention was 
thus engaged, the other birds were busy 
behind her back, and when she turned she 
found the table bare. No amount of experience 
opened her eyes to the folly of her behaviour, 
and, much as I disapproved of the little spitfire, 
I could not see her starve, so I gradually enticed 
her round a corner of the house to the drawing- 
room window. Just under it I fed her in 
comparative peace for quite a long time. 
Unfortunately, towards the middle of January, 
1928, when we were in the midst of a snowstorm, 
I was smitten down by influenza. Amid my 
other woes the thought of my starving birds 
weighed heavily on my mind, and I gave 
strenuous instructions as to their feeding, 
laying particular stress on the wagtail’s meals 
under the drawing-room window. I was 
assured that all was being faithfully carried 
out as commanded, but when I again came 
downstairs the little wagtail had disappeared. 
A member of the family said that the last 
time he had seen her it was nearly dark, but 
she was still waiting patiently under her 
window. He threw out morsels of bread and 
butter in which the butter greatly predominated 
and she supped enormously. He felt certain 
that the amount of ‘“ vitamins” she thus 
absorbed had given her strength to fly south- 
wards to a more genial clime (‘‘ Unless she 
fell dead in her tracks from over-stuffing ! ”’ 
he added). Well, however that might be, 
she had vanished, and as the hard weather 
continued—the ground frozen, the pond a 
sheet of ice day after day—I felt sorrowfully 
certain that the little creature had perished. 
Assurance became doubly sure when _ the 
spring, autumn and winter (up to the middle 
of January of this year) passed, and 
she returned no more. About a 
fortnight ago we were having just 
such weather as we had had at 
the same time last year: hard 
frost with a sprinkling of snow on 
the ground. It was getting dark. 
The birds had gone to roost. I 
had been sitting by the drawing- 
room fire and now crossed to the 
window to pull down the blind. 
The birds had gone to roost? 
No, not all of them. Just under 
the window a hunched-up little 
figure was patiently waiting—my 
wagtail! The lonely little mite 
looked inexpressibly pathetic and 
forlorn against the wide, dreary 
prospect. But at my appearing 
she instantly woke to eager life. 
and again she absorbed vast quan- 
tities of “‘ vitamins’?! I should 
dearly love to know where and 
how she spent her wanderjahr ; 
but, whatever her experiences may 
have been, they have in no wise 
abated her native truculence. She 
has again become the scourge of 
my bird-table !—J. M. DopiINcTon, 


THE PASSING OF THE LAST 
FRONTIER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I notice that the article of 
this name by my son, Archibald 


fact that Mrs. Scott-Brown’s was the only 
name appearing on the MS.—Ep.] 


ANTS AS FIREMEN. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—It is well known that ants keep domestic 
“* cattle,” and sow and gather crops of minutest 
mushrooms as food. Now from France comes 
a tale of an ant community who, faced with a 
peril totally new, invented or discovered a 
remedy equally new, and, putting into practice 
the scientific use of acids as fire extinguishers, 
formed themselves into an efficient fire brigade. 
The story would be incredible were it not told 
on unimpeachably high authority. In the 
grounds of the Laboratory of Vegetable Biology 
at Fontainebleau are several ant-heaps, nests 
of the red ant (Formica rufa). Mme. Marguerite 
Combes, daughter of the late M. Barnier, 
founder of the lWaboratory, chancing, one 
September evening in 1926, to drop a burning 
cigarette-end upon one of these heaps, saw 
an amazing spectacle. A regular attack was 
made on the glowing stump by a squad of 
ants, discharging upon it their formic acid. 
These proving insufficient, more numerous 
bodies advanced, directing their jets, till 
success was gained. The experiment was 
repeated, with the same results, before Professor 
Bouvier of l’Académie Frangaise, and the 
Sub-Director of the Laboratory, M. Michel- 
Durand. These investigators, sticking a lighted 
tallow dip on a stick, thrust it into the ant-heap. 
Using the same tactics, the ants, after a long 
struggle involving loss of life, succeeded 
The flame hissed, wavered, lessened, died. 
Falling upon the red-hot wick, the ants tore 
it to shreds with their mandibles, carrying 
every particle clear of the heap. A wax candle- 
end was then placed in the heap. Against this 
tremendous conflagration the struggle was 
Homeric. ‘‘ Shock troops ”’ of ants in regular 
formation escaladed the candle. ‘The first- 
comers, falling into the melted wax, were 
engulfed, heroically discharging their quota 
of acid. Their place was instantly taken by 
others. Now occurred an extraordinary inci- 
dent. After the fate of the first squadron, the 
ants kept clear of the flame. One rashly advanc- 
ing too near the danger zone, a comrade seized 
his leg and pulled him back. Mme. Combes 
could scarcely credit her own eyesight, but 
the gesture was unmistakably repeated a second 
time. Throughout 1926 and 1927 the experi- 
ments continued, and the ants improved their 
technique until their ‘‘ time ”’ for the feat fell 
from three minutes to thirty seconds. Three 
other ant-heaps, of the same species, in the 
Laboratory grounds, reacted quite differently 
when experimented on. In one, the ants ran 








Stansfeld Belaney, which appeared 
in your issue for March 2nd, was 
inadvertently signed with my name 
instead of his—K. Scott Brown. 

[We very much regret the 
mistake, which arose from the 








ST. ETHELBURGA’S CHURCH, BISHOPSGATE. 


about aimlessly, only a few vainly dischai zing 
their acid ; the taper eventually burning ‘-self 
out. The second nestfull fell into utter »\nic, 
jostling one another into the flame in ‘heir 
frantic efforts to escape. The ants of the :hird 
heap did not attempt to extinguish the candle, 
but tried to drag it away bodily, a task bev ond 
their powers. Using powerful magni, ing 
lenses, and white sand as a backgroun. to 
show up their red-brown bodies, a film has 
been made of the firemen-ants, which mu: be 
very well worth seeing, to any insect-loy — 
B. ALsToN. 


A BEAUTIFUL VISITOR. 
To THE EpIrTor. 
Sirn—In_ reply to your correspon. ent 
A. M. M., I do not think there is ny 
doubt that the bird described is a cock field «re. 
These birds only approach houses and gar ens 
in very severe weather, preferring the © en 
fields and meadows. And it is only \ 1en 
at close range that one is able to appre ate 
their beauty. In a cold spell in Decer er, 
1925, I caught two cocks and a hen. Inc: ‘en- 
tally, windfall apples were the bait 1 ed. 
My reason for capturing them was th.: | 
had always been interested to find out whi her 
both they and redwings would adapt them- 
selves to aviary life, also to hear their «ong 


in the spring and early summer. I to ind 
that they soon accustomed themselves to ‘eir 
new life and fed well from the start. ‘lhey 


are, however, rather quarrelsome among 
themselves, though they do not molest birds 
other than thrush-like birds. The second 
cock bird (mentioned above) may be seen 
to-day in perfect fettle in one of the open 
flights of the new bird house at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, where he has been 
since 1927.—HAMILTON Scott. 


THE CIVET CAT. 
To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—I well remember ‘‘ The Civet Cat” 
referred to under Correspondence in_ the 
issue of Country Lire for February 23rd, 
as long ago as 1874. After a harrowing visit 
to ‘‘ Dentist’s Circle”’ we children used to 
be taken there to choose our Christmas presents 
each year.—A. H. P. 
EVICTING AN OLD COUPLE. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—The sudden decision of the London County 
Council to have the tiny old shops removed from 
in front of St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, is 
surely one that might be reversed, having 
obviously been come to without 
serious reflection. The majority 
for it was only 12 in a house of 1 44; 
the rector of the church, and local 
opinion—to say nothing of those 
all over the English-speaking wurld 
who regard St. Ethelburga’s as 
one of the gems of old Londin— 
are disgusted at this offic'ous 
interference with one of the ‘ew 
pieces of pre-Fire London. Bec: use 
these shops were neither “ m:di- 
zval”’ nor “ classical,’’ but ust 
two humble limpets of uncer ain 
age clinging to the absurd | ‘tle 
front of the church, they are. of 
course, considered by the L.C C. 
as not worth keeping. That is “he 
very reason for sparing th n. 
Amid the vulgar, pot-bellied bi 4- 
ings of Bishopsgate, this meek ld 
couple sit by the church doo: 4s 
they have done these three ¢ 1- 
turies and more, careless of 1¢ 
pomposity around them, sugg. ‘- 
ing, in a still, small voice, ¢ at 
there are better things than succ ss 
and wealth and speed. The o ly 
case for their removal is that t! 2y 
stick out on to the pavemeni — 
yet there is ample room to p's. 
Of course, a sane body like 1 
L.C.C. could not protect, on ‘ts 
own initiative, an old couple w 90 
interrupted the smooth humdrim 
flow of “pedestrians” along 
Bishopsgate pavement. But surely 
they can leave them alone, as 10 
one has complained about them, 
and the better sort of Londoners 
are genuinely attached to the 
incompetent old pair?-- 
CHRISTOPHER HUussEY. 
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PROVIDENT BIRDS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The following remarks on sparrows in 
hard weather, written by Cornwall Simeon 
and published in his Stray Notes, 1860, may 
interest at this time: ‘ It is curious to observe 
how the approach of hard weather is heralded 
by the flocking -together of House Sparrows 
in rick-yards. This was very noticeable in the 
spring of 1853, when, after the severe frost 
and snow of the winter had passed away, and 
given place to more genial weather, scarcely 
a sparrow was to be seen in the homesteads. 
Suddenly, however, they were again filled 
with large flocks of them, and within two days 
after, on the 19th of March, came a biting 
easterly wind and heavy fall of snow, accom- 
inied by a frost of from 4° to 6°, which lasted 
yeral days.”” Similar movements of sparrows 
ry have been noticed during the frost of 
:29.—ALCE HUGHES. 
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THE BANYAN TREE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

:-r,—Knowing the interest that many readers 
Country Lire have in trees, I send an 
istration of a banyan (Fiens indica) growing 
Travancore. In this part of India they are 
ich used for roadside planting, and the 
» trees shown in this particular illustration 
: part of an avenue which runs for many 
les along the main road to the coast. Some 
y9rmous specimens of these trees are known ; 





THE AERIAL ROOTS OF THE BANYAN TREE, 


perhaps one of the best is that outside 
Kalutturai, south of Colombo in Ceylon, 
which bridges the road, with a portion of the 
trunk on either side. While the trees illustrated 
are comparatively small, they show well the 
extraordinary aerial roots in process of growth. 
It is, of course, obvious that they can only be 
used as roadside plants, where the verge at the 
side of the road is sufficiently large to allow 
their expansion.—E. M. C. 
GOOSE CATCHING IN QUEENSLAND. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Mr. S. Leonard Bastin may be interested 
to know that the black fellows of Queensland 
catch geese in somewhat the same way as the 
natives of Mexico, only they use bushes 
instead of pumpkins. The geese they hunt 
are the black and white, half-webbed toe 
geese (Anseranas semipalmata). At times these 
come down on to the lagoons in great numbers. 
When the black fellows discover that the geese 
re frequenting any particular lagoon, they 
‘ecide upon a hunt. This takes place in 
the early morning. The day is_ hardly 
much more than dawning when the black 
ellows steal quietly to the lagoon, each armed 
vith a bush of green branches. Their move- 
1ents are so stealthy that it is impossible to see 
hem enter the water. Crouching very low, 
olding the bushes above and around their 
ieads, they resemble a line of slowly moving 
‘reen stuff completely surrounding the edge 
f the lagoon. The geese do not notice 
inything, and when their companions are 
silently pulled under and captured, do not 
‘eem to heed the moving bushes. This goes 
on until the geese grow suspicious, and perhaps 
the sudden squawk of a captured goose rouses 
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them. With a wild whirr 
of wings they are up and 
away, while the black 
fellows, throwing off all 
disguise, hurl the spears 
they have been trailing 
under the water, held in 
their toes, after the re- 
maining geese. These 
generally escape, for the 
attack is usually half- 
hearted, because the black 
fellows have as many 
geese as they want and 
they never have a 
thought for the morrow. 
—PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 
A PONY OF THIRTY- 
TWO. 

To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—I do not know if 
the enclosed photograph 
is good enough for your 
paper. It is of interest on account of the pony’s 
great age, thirty-two years, and it still goes well 
in a governess cart. The pony, which is rather 
a New Forest type, belongs to a lady at Lilliput 
in Dorset———-M. STEVENSON. 
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BASKING SHARKS IN BRITISH WATERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The basking shark (Cetorhinus maximus) 
is not only the largest of the sharks, but also, 
in all probability, the largest of all the true 
fish found in the oceans of the earth. The 
natural habitat of this giant fish is on the 
American side of the Atlantic, where specimens 
up to 35ft. in length have been recorded. In 
August last one of these enormous fish was 
washed up on the Scottish coast at West 
Loch Tarbet in Argyllshire, which was 28ft. 
in length and 4}ft. in depth, and probably 
weighed between four and five tons. Its finder 
towed it out to sea and sank it in deep water. 
On April 13th last year one was washed up 
near Gretna on the Solway Firth which was 
19ft. in length and estimated to weigh 2 tons. 
On October oth, the German trawler St. Paul 
of Cuxhaven sailed from Aberdeen to her home 
port to dispose of what is, without doubt, the 
largest specimen of the basking shark ever 
captured on this side of the Atlantic, being 
caught in her trawl off Iceland. It measured 
32ft. in length and weighed over 13,400lb., or 
nearly six tons! The fish used to be captured 
for its liver oil, each fish yielding from a ton 
to a tonand a half of oil. The teeth are numerous 
but very small and not used in feeding, the 
fish being harmless unless attacked, when a 
blow of its tail would smash a boat to atoms. 
The mouth is of enormous size, so as to take 
in at a gulp as many small fish out of a shoal 
as it possibly can. The gill clefts are also very 
wide, the internal opening of each being 
guarded by a kind of strainer to prevent food 
passing out through the gill slits—H. W. 
ROBINSON. 
A SHROPSHIRE TOAST. 
To THE EDITor. 

S1r,—The Shropshire health, ‘“‘ To all Friends 
round the Wrekin,” will, no doubt, be one 
which many readers know ; but there is yet 
another county toast less often heard to-day 
than formerly. It is: ‘“ The Hills of Shrop- 
shire; may they be as everlasting as the 
Shropshire hills.’ This toast was drunk 
in honour of the family of Hill of Hawkstone, 
which provided England with two Rowland 
Hills, one a most pious and convincing, if 
eccentric, preacher; and his nephew, one 








AGE IS AS LUSTY WINTER.” 


of Wellington’s most valued officers in Spain. 
Sir Rowland, later Viscount Hill—called 
“Daddy Hill” by his adoring men—was 
famed for the unusual moderation of his 
language. Upon two occasions only was he 
heard to swear, and in each case the circum- 
stance excused the lapse into profanity. His 
first small outbreak was at Talavera, where 
he saw his skirmishers being driven sharply 
back by the advancing French. Anxious 
not only for the men, but also that his main 
front’s field of fire should be cleared, he gave 
the order for the buglers to sound the “ retire.” 
The skirmishers obeyed the call, but fell 
back slowly and with great precision, often 
coming to a halt and turning round to fire. 
Hill presently lost patience and exclaimed : 
“Oh, d n their filing, let them come in 
anyhow.” His second lapse was at the combat 
of St. Pierre in France, after the Bidassoa 
had been crossed. Standing upon an eminence, 
he saw his centre being hard pressed. ‘‘D n 
it, this won’t do,” he commented, and hurried 
from his post of outlook to set matters right. 
It chanced that Wellington and several of 
his staff had just then ridden up _ behind, 
and Hill’s remark was overheard. ‘“ Hill is 
beginning to swear; we had better get out 
of the way,” observed the future duke in a 
dry tone. Hill shone, too, as a host, for 
Wellington informed a new arrival at the 
front that dinners given by the Shropshire 
general ranked, in his opinion, second only 
to Sir Lowry Cole’s. ‘“‘ Mine,” he continued 
with engaging candour, “‘ are no great things, 
while Beresford’s and Picton’s are very bad 
indeed.”’ Alas ! that Hawkstone knows the Hills 
within its walls no more—ARTHUR O. COOKE. 











A CHURCH A MILE LONG. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1ir,—Your readers may be interested in these 
pictures of Warmsworth Church, near Don- 
caster. According to repute, the church is 
a mile long (!), a curious circumstance, the 
truth of which lies in the fact that the belfry 
is built a mile away from the body of the 
church. The real reason for this unusual 
state of things is lost in antiquity, but the 
legend generally accepted is to the effect 
that two maiden sisters who built the church 
in the twelfth century disagreed as to the 
site the church should occupy, and settled 
their difference in this unusual fashion. On 
the other hand, the village worthies of yester 
year believed that the church was under the 
influence of the devil and that it “ shiften 
itsen.”-—FRraNcis Lyons. 


‘““THIS IS THE CHURCH AND THIS IS THE STEEPLE.” 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SALES AND LETTINGS 


HE EARL OF DARNLEY has 

directed Messrs. John D. Wood 

and Co. to let Cobham Hall for a 

period of a year or more. The key- 

note of its residential excellence 

to-day is that it contains eleven 
bathrooms and a very complete modern 
fitting up in all respects. CouNTRY LIFE 
(Vol. xv, page 906) contained an illustrated 
article on the estate. 

The manor was purchased by the first 

‘Cobham ” owner (Henry de Cobham) in 
the reign of King John. The house is a stately 
work of Inigo Jones, flanked by Elizabethan 
wings with mullioned or ‘ pepper-castered ” 
turrets, and all of red brick with stone dressings. 
In 1591, Lord Cobham imported some hun- 
dreds of tons of Caen stone, with the consent 
of Henri IV. The carving was recorded as 
having been done by Giles de Whitt (which, 
it has been suggested, was not the name of 
one person, but a handy designation for a 
group of Flanders masons). Queen Elizabeth 
and Charles I stayed at Cobham, and so did 
Cromwellian troops. Like other critics of 
Cobham Hall, the writer of the article remarked 
that the Wyatville Gothic of 1801 had merged 
into the early work, so that now the predominant 
impression the hali conveys is that of a purely 
Elizabethan seat. It has long been associated 
with the Earl of Darnley’s family. Burke says 
the hall ‘‘ came into the family through the 
Stuarts, having been granted, by James I, to 
Ludowick Stuart, 1st Duke of Richmond and 
2nd Duke of Lennox, after the attainder of 
Henry, Lord Cobham, for his concern in 
Raleigh’s conspiracy.” 

Cobham Hall stands in a vale almost 
equi-distant from Gravesend and Rochester. 
In the parish church are brass and other monu- 
ments to the Cobhams, one to the wife of 
Sir Thomas ‘‘ Cobeham,” who died in the 
third year of Richard II, and many memorials 
of the College of Cobham, its Masters and 
Brethren, and of its foundation by John, Lord 
Cobham, in the thirty-sixth year of Edward III. 
Cobham Hall is close to Gad’s Hill, enriched 
by the memory of the doughty knight and 
Charles Dickens. 

SUDELEY CASTLE TO BE LET. 
HAT notable Cotswold survival, Sudeley, 
consists of the northern quadrangle of 
a castle erected in the reign of Henry VI 
by Ralph Boteler, Lord Chancellor, on the 
site of a Norman fortress built in Stephen’s 
time. The estate descended to the Botelers 
from the youngest daughter of Ethelred the 
Unready. Seized by the Crown, it was 
granted to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III, and later, by Edward VI, 
to his uncle, Sir Thomas Seymour. The 
latter took there his bride, Catherine Parr, 
the widowed queen of Henry VIII, whose 
apartment is preserved as ‘“ Catherine Parr’s 
Room.”’ Sudeley was the temporary home 
of Lady Jane Grey, and for a while of Princess 
Elizabeth. In the Civil War the Castle became 
the King’s headquarters during the siege of 
Gloucester. It owes its preservation to 
ancestors of the present owner, who, acquiring 
it a century ago, spared no pains in most 
carefully restoring it, and furnished it with 
period pieces in harmony with its character. 
An apartment entirely in the Chinese taste and 
tapestries may be mentioned. The Castle is to 
be let furnished for the summer months or for a 
short term of years, on instructions from Major 
John Dent Brocklehurst, by Mr. W. Robert 
Gray, acting in conjunction with Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, and 3,500 acres 
of shooting may be rented. A week ago we 
announced that Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
have also a retainer to let the property. 
SPORTING AND HORSE BREEDING. 
GHADWELL COURT, 4,700 acres, on the 
border of Norfolk and Suffolk, to be 
offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
has been the home of the Musker family for 
years. It is in the market under instructions 
from Major Musker, consequent upon the 
death of Mr. John Musker. The estate, a 
sporting property, has six model bloodstock 
farms, and comprises one of the largest horse- 
breeding establishments in the country. 

Wootton House, near Basingstoke, is 
to be offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, on the instructions of Major J. K. 
Carlton Cross. The residence, formerly the 
1ectory, stands in grounds of Io acres. 


Lavendon Grange, Olney, was built about 
1585-87 on the site and with the stones of 
Lavendon Abbey, and in 1626 it was enlarged 
or re-built by Robert Eccleston. It has since 
been added to at various times and possesses 
a bay with gable bearing a sundial dated 1722. 
The Newtons owned the property for ten 
years before Robert Eccleston, and_ they 
re-purchased it from him shortly after the 
erection of the house. Sir Isaac Newton 
was a frequent visitor. The property of 
300 acres is for sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, whom Mr. G. W. Schroeder has 
instructed, with Messrs. Nicholas, to offer 
Bulmershe Farm, adjoining Bulmershe Court, 
three miles from Reading and close to Earley 
Station, 122 acres. 

Thames Bank, Goring, for sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, has grounds of 
63 acres, well above the river, which bounds 
the lawns. The contents can be purchased. 

Dr. J. Douglas C. White has decided to 
dispose of Overtoun, Dumbarton, through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. The 
estate, 1,080 acres, includes Overtoun House, 
and grouse and mixed shooting. 

The Lowestoft residence of the late Sir 
Rider Haggard, Kessingland Grange, Lowestoft, 
has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, following the auction. 


SHUTE HOUSE: COMING DEVON SALE. 


GIR JOHN CAREW POLE, Br., has instructed 

Messrs. Lofts and Warner to sell Shute House, 
Kilmington, Devon. It is a moderate-sized 
Early Georgian country mansion, 300ft. above 
sea level, with extensive views over the Axe 
and Coly valleys. There are 40 acres of park 
and grounds, a deer park of 105 acres, and 
shocting over more than 4,000 acres. The 
covers lie well for high pheasants, and there 
is good rough shocting and woodcock ground. 
The estate is in a ring fence, and more 
shooting could probably be had in the neigh- 
bourhood if desired. The fishing includes 
four miles of private trout fishing in the Shute 
stream, while more fishing can be obtained 
in the Axe and Coly, where several miles of 
salmon and trout fishing are available, belong- 
ing to the estate. 

Shute originally belonged to the Bonviles, 
who were ruined for their adherence to the 
Yorkist cause. Lord Bonvile fell in the 
second battle of St. Albans, and his son and 
grandson at Wakefield. In the grounds is a 
finely preserved Tudor residence, Old Shute 
House, which, with its stone courtyard sur- 
rounded by high battlemented walls, is as 
fresh outwardly as it was when the builders 
left it four centuries ago. No doubt it needs 
modernisation internally, but it could be made 
as comfortable as it is beautiful. 


BRIGHTON TO ROTTINGDEAN 
FRONTAGE. 
"THE MARQUESS OF ABERGAVENNY, 


for whom Messrs. Collins and Collins 
have acted, has arranged a provisional sale 
of over 200 acres, constituting the entire sea 
frontage from Brighton to Rottingdean, for 
£55,000. The Corporation of Brighton are 
the buyers, and the intention is, Messrs. 
Collins and Collins and the valuers for the 
town having settled the price, if the pro- 
posal is formally ratified by the authorities, 
to make a continuous Marine Drive between 
the two places named. If that is done Brighton 
will have another new property of enormous 
value to the resort, and the future of a long 
bit of the Sussex shore will be for ever 
safeguarded against misuse for cheap and 
ugly private building. 

The Manor House, Lavington, Wilts, 
offered by Messrs. Fox and Sons at Devizes, 
is an exceptionally fine building erected in 
the Elizabethan style in 1865 at a cost of 
£65,000. In the woods surrounding the 
house there is a considerable quantity of 
well grown oak timber and in all 70 acres. 
The property was offered for sale by executors, 
and in order to ensure a sale the very low 
upset price of £3,500 was fixed for the freehold. 
Bidding started at this figure, and the property 
was knocked down at £4,800. The estate has 
been purchased for an extension of Dauntsey 
School, Lavington. 

A few days ago Messrs. Fox and Sons 
offered sixty-six freehold cottages and villas and 
three blocks of building and garden allotment 


land at Stroud, Glos. The total amounte.! 
to £11,050. 

Hill Crest, Market Harborough, at on» 
time the home of the late Sir Humphrey ¢ 
Trafford (third Baronet), has changed hand 
with 45 acres, through Messrs. Hollowa 
Price and Co., for private occupation. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons ha, 
disposed of a site in Buckingham Pala 
Road, Palace Place and Palace Street, on whic 
a block of offices is to be built. They ha 
sold The Grange, Slindon. 

Gwydyr Castle, Llanrwst, has been boug 
by Dr. G. H. B. Kenrick, k.c., to preser 
what remains of it. Two fires have damag: 
it in the last six or seven years, and essenti 
features of the interior have been remoy 
after auctions, but it is still a beautiful old pla 
in delightful gardens. 

MOTCOMBE HOUSE: ‘ UPSET’’ £7,00( 
BARON STALBRIDGE for many years liv 

at Motcombe House, a modern mansi 
in the Elizabethan style at Shaftesbury, wh: 
the property of 1,620 acres will be submiti. | 
in ninety-seven lots, on March 14th, by Mess 
Lane, Saville and Co. The house and 42 acr. s 
can be bought beforehand, or will be put ‘n 
at an “ upset ”’ price of only £7,000, at whi: 
it is surely one of the cheapest seats that ha 
been offered for many years. The particula: 
are ready. 

The sale of Turk Farmhouse, Marden, ‘s 
just announced by Messrs. Clark and Manfiel:! 
It may be recalled that some months ago this 
and other timber-framed fifteenth century 
houses at Smarden changed hands through 
the agency of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, at an Ashford auction. Among them 
were : Chessenden, formerly Smarden House, 
£1,000; The Linen Hall, £750; and Turk 
Farmhouse, or Clothier’s House, £1,000. The 
Linen Hall is a very venerable survival of the 
local industry of Smarden in days long past. 
In Chessenden, formerly called Smarden 
House, the fifteenth century work is plainly 
seen at each end. When the huge chimney 
was built a hundred years after the house, a 
bay was thrown out from the hall, windows 
made on each floor, and the bay carried up 
above the roof to a bold overhanging gable. 
This beautiful old house is in excellent pre- 
servation. ‘Turk Farmhouse, near the church, 
is conjectured to have been the Cloth Hall, 
as the ancient pulley fixed in a_ projecting 
hood obviously served to raise goods to the 
loft doors below it. One of the stone mante!s 
is carved with designs of a bale of wool and a 
pair of shears. The fifteenth century features 
here are very clear. The original wide oak 
door remains, opening into the “screens ”’ 
passage, with the former buttery and pantry 
and solid oak block stairs. The ceiling of this 
passage is in moulded oak. The central room 
has a fine ceiling, with massive beams a’ J 
girders and stout oak joists framed together 
and all well and boldly moulded. From t! is 
room, probably in the sixteenth century, a 
second oak staircase, in two flights, was mac >. 
Hartnup House, which adjoins (and was offer 
on the same occasion), is so called from 
outside beam inscribed ‘“‘ MATTHEW HARTN ° 
1671.” This beam is in a central gable cc 
structed in the seventeenth century. Bc 
ends of the house are characteristic of a mu 
earlier period. The bay windows and o 
leaded diamond-paned glazing give an endeariri ' 
aspect to this old dwelling. Matthew Hartn: 
was a “ chirurgion.” 

Though some of these old houses in t 
Weald of Kent have been spoilt, many ha 
been carefully preserved, showing the fi 
timbering and original design and plan. Tl 
form of construction prevailed in the Wea 
in the fifteenth century. The frame of tl 
house was solid oak, and, where strength wi: 
necessary, the oak was large. A footing « 
stone was laid, and on this a heavy wall pla‘ 
and massive upright posts at the angle 
Horizontal beams, tie beams and girders mac 
up the main framing, and on the outside, an 
for the interior partitions, this framing wa: 
filled in by smaller upright timbers and quarter- 
ings, closely spaced, with ties and_ brace: 
sometimes curved. The spaces between the 
quarterings were filled with plaster of claj 
and chopped straw. The house was complete: 
by a steep oak raftered roof. The chief apart- 
ment of such a house was the open-roofed 
central hall which formed the living-room 
for the household. ARBITER. 
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FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS 


rv" HE ‘collection of a nobleman” of French colour 


prints, described in Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue, may 
be said to be one of the finest that has ever come upon 
the market. In this collection few of the celebrated 


prints are wanting, and, what is more, all the examples 
are of a quality and in a condition that leave nothing to be 
des red. In the first day’s sale, Monday, March 18th, are the 
Bo:nets, including the “‘ Tété de Flore,” no longer supposed 
to be an allegorical portrait of Madame de Pompadour; and a 
fine series after Debucourt, by consent of all the greatest of the 
Fre ich peintres graveurs, who worked entirely from his own designs, 
pictures or water-colour drawings. Of “Les Deux Baisers”’ 
(1786), of which the original painting was exhibited at the 
Sal. nin the previous year under the title of “‘ La Feinte Caresse,” 
there is a brilliant proof with all the detail distinct. The 


“Nenuet de la Mariée”’ 


(1786) and “‘ La Noce au Chateau,” 


which dates three years later, illustrating a proverb for private 
the:tricals by Carmontelle, are a fine pair; while the “ Oiseau 


Ranimé” (1787),a 
very fine impres- 
sion, is interesting 
for its rarity. The 
two “* Prome- 
nades,”’ though 
not so seldom met 
with, are, how- 
ever, of greater 
human __—s interest. 
Of the “‘ Prome- 
nade de la Galerie 
du Palais Royal,” 
a vivid present- 
ment of the 
humours ofja 
Parisian crowd in 
1757, there 1s a 
brilliant example 
of the first issue ; 
and of the 
“Promenade 
Publique ”’ (1792), 
another inimitable 
picture of the 
world of Paris 
under the chest- 
nut trees, there 
is also a fine ex- 
ample. ‘‘ Never 
was a Parisian 
crowd, never were 
the marronniers of 
Parisian open 
spaces depicted 
With such _ feli- 
city.’ Edmond de 
Goncourt, gues- 
sing at a key and 
a list of names 
to this great living 
panorama, points 
to the Duc de 
Chartres throwing 
kis es with his 
fingers, and the 
Di d’ Aumont 
fanaing himself 
and smiling 
patronisinglv. Of 
ac. fferent charac- 
ter are the two 
very French 
doimestic scenes, 
dedicated to 
“fathers and 
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mothers of families,” than which few eighteenth century family 
scenes strike a more genuine and unsophisticated note, ‘‘ Le 


Compliment ”’ and “‘ Les Bouquets.” 


Of the former there is a 


very fine impression of the second issue, the fourth state. There 
are also remarkably fine impressions of the well known pair, 


**La Rose” and ‘La Main.” 


Following the Debucourts are 


Descourtis’ pair, ‘La Rixe” and ‘‘ Le Tambourin.” In the 
second day’s sale comes a superb pair, “ L’Amour”’ and “ La 
Folie,” a pair of small oval prints by Janinet after Fragonard, 
reproducing with great skill the rosy orange tones of colour, 


relieved by a little blue. 


These impressions of the completed 


lettered states have full untrimmed margins, and “ La Folie” 


is signed on the back by Janinet. 


Janinet is also represented 


by a brilliant impression of his “‘ Marie Antoinette d’Autriche ” 
from the Behague collection, which has the separate border 
with blue ground ; by fine impressions of Madame Dugazon as 
Nina (1787) and of Mademoiselle Duthé, in which the pale colours 
are harmoniously blended. 








BY JANINET. 


In the latter, Janinet’s name and 


the date 1779 are 
to be read on the 
left-hand side. Of 
the trio after the 
Swedish painter, 
Lavreince, 
“ L’Aveu Diffi- 
cile,’” ‘‘La Com- 
paraison” and 
‘*L ’Indiscretion,” 
there are brilliant 
proofs of the first 
state. In the first 
of the trio the 
proof is before all 
letters and before 
the third leg of 
the armchair, 
while in the case of 
‘““ L’Indiscretion ”’ 
the equally bril- 
liant proof is 
before the second 
foot of the seated 
girl, and with the 
additional lock of 
hair. Of the ‘‘ La 
Joueuse de 
Guitare,’ believed 
to have been in- 
tended as a fourth 
of this series, there 
is a rare and bril- 
liant impression 
of the only known 
state. For some 
unex plained 
reason unpub- 
lished during the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury, this re- 
mained unknown 
until 1878, when 
four impressions 
were found in a 
portfolio pre- 
served for more 
than half a cen- 
tury in the engra- 
ver’s family. The 
present impression 
is probably the 
fourth, hitherto 
untraced. 

Though the 
French colour 
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prints preponderate in this remarkable collection, a number of 
engravings of the English school are included, and have been 
placed at the end of the sale. Of these there are fine examples 
in colours, such as’ Bartolozzi’s ‘‘ Countess of Harrington” and 
“Lady Smyth,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

COACHING AND SPORTING PICTURES. 

In the golden age of coaching, between 1824 and 1848, 
when the perfection of coach-building and the speed attained 
by the horses were a subject of national pride, Cobbett could 
not withhold his admiration for the fast coach, and wrote that 
‘* Next to a fox-hunt the finest sight in England is a stage Coach 
just ready to start.” ‘‘ As a proof (he adds) of the perfection to 
which this mode of travelling has been brought, there is one 
coach which goes between Exeter and London, whose proprie ors 
agree to forfeit eightpence for every minute the coach is bel. ind 
time at any of its stages.” Two coaching pictures by Charles 
Cooper Henderson (1803-1877), which are to be sold by Me srs, 
Sotheby on Wednesday, March 13th, are characteristic of ‘his 
skilful artist, who painted a large number of coaching and spor ing 
subjects, many of which were engraved and published by Fores 
and by Ackermann. In one, the Norwich to London coac) is 
seen passing through a village, before the railway reached Nor.ich 
in 1845; in the other, the Bristol to London and the Bath coaches 
pass each other on a country road, the four horses of the tems 
making a good pace. Of the same artist’s sporting subjects, 
there is a set of four fox-hunting pictures. In the same cay’s 
sale there are three coaching pictures by Henry Alken. 

RELICS AND MANUSCRIPTS OF THE POETS. 

Relics and manuscripts of English poets form an interesting 
group in the four days’ sale of books and literary manuscripts 
by Messrs. Sotheby, beginning on Monday, March 25th. Robert 
Burns’ bannock toaster, a wrought-iron trivet to stand on the 
hearth, formed of cross-bars with elaborate scroll ends, having 
applied to them the initials “‘ J. B.” and the date 178%, :s said 
to have been given to Jean Armour on her marriage to burns 
in 1788. It was formerly the property of a small farmer 
near Prestwick, Ayrshire. Among autograph manuscripts are 
those of twenty-four lines from Shelley’s ‘“‘ Revolt of Islam” 
and seventeen lines of Keats’ poem ‘‘ I Stood on Tiptoe,’’ the 
first of the ‘“‘ Poems” of 1817. A very interesting lot is an 
unpublished review of Hazlitt’s Table-Talk by Charles Lamb, 
neatly written in Lamb’s unmistakable hand. Hazlitt’s Table- 
Talk was published in the earlier part of 1821. Lamb describes 
Hazlitt’s book as “‘ a piece of Autobiography, and in our minds, a 
vigorous and well-executed one,” and suggests that, from 
Hazlitt’s pictures of ‘‘ certain poor whole-length figures dangling 
with all the best and worst of humanity about them displayed 
with cool and unsparing partiality,” he does not “ always play 
quite fair with his associates.” J. DE SERRE. 


TWO PORTRAITS by GAINSBOROUGH 
ARLY in May, Messrs. Puttick and Simpson will sell, 
EK subject to the approval of the Court, two exceptionally 
fine portraits by Gainsborough, by order of the trustees 

of the late Sir Edmund Nugent, Bt., of West Harling Hall, 
Norfolk. Both portraits are recorded in the books on Gains- 
borough, and were exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1885, 
but they have not been shown since that date, and are, therefore, 
practically unknown to the present generation. The earlier 
one represents Mr. Robert Nugent, afterwards Earl Nugent, 
and was painted shortly after Gainsborough’s removal to Bath 
at the time when Mr. Nugent was M.P. for Bristol. Another 
portrait of him, painted about the same time, and still preserved 
by the Corporation of Bristol, is inscribed ‘“‘ The Rt. Hon. Robert 
Nugent Esq. unanimously re-elected M.P. for Bristol Dec. 26th, 
1759,” and is a three-quarter length representing him seatud at 
a table on which lie the Acts of Parliament. The portrait irom 
West Harling Hall is a full length seated figure, admirably c “awn 
and magnificently characterised. The hands, one restir,; on 
the crossed leg and the other holding his hat, are partici iarly 
fine, and the whole setting has been rendered with conside:ably 
more detail than Gainsborough was wont to lavish on his ‘ater 
work. To the left a landscape is seen through the window, 
and the light falling on to the frame and shutter gives a pleusant 
quality to the interior. Perhaps this portrait was painted with 
especial care because it was the first work that Gainsboiough 
sent to the Society of Artists’ Exhibition at Spring Garcens, 
where it was shown in 1761. A few years later Gainsborough 
painted the only son of Robert Nugent, Lieutenant-Ccionel 
the Hon. Edmund Nugent, and this was exhibited at Spring 
Gardens in 1765 as the portrait of an officer. It is one o: the 
most elegant and completely satisfying of Gainsborough’s ‘nale 
portraits. The figure is standing in a landscape, graceiully 
leaning on a long cane, the black patches of his lapel, cufis 
and hat making a splendid pattern against his red uniiorm. 
The handling here is much freer than in the earlier portrait, 
and the dissolute, restless, slightly wistful character of the 
young man is well expressed. Colonel Nugent was an ofiicet 
in the First Regiment of Foot Guards, and died, unmarried, a 
few years after this portrait was painted. Besides these two 
Gainsboroughs the pictures from West Harling Hall include an 
interesting pair by Benjamin West, ‘‘ The Death of General 
Wolfe,” well known from the engraving, and ‘‘ William Penn 


> 


and the Indians.” M. C. 
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